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HOWARD H. BAKER, JR. 
TENNESSEE 


“Wnited DBiates Senate 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 20810 


April 27, 1972 


The Honorable William P. Rogers 
Secretary of State 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 


In my capacity as Chairman of your Advisory Committee 
on the United Nations Conference on the Human Environment, 
it gives me great pleasure to transmit the Committee's 
final recommendations in the following report. This report 
represents the fruition of a year-long effort by the 27- 
member Committee to actively involve the interested public 
in our government's preparations for Stockholm. 


Our primary vehicle for soliciting this citizen input 
has been a series of regional public hearings conducted over 
the past year. The first hearing was held in Miami last 
July, followed by one in Washington last November, and then 
Six others held during March in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Denver, Houston, and Washington. Over 300 invi- 
tations were sent to a broad range of interests requesting 
citizens to either testify at a hearing or submit written 
statements and over 170 people accepted our invitations. 


Another 300 people submitted their views in writing 
in lieu of an appearance at a hearing. The transcripts of 
the hearings as well as the written responses accompanying 
this report reflect the diverse sources of information which 
the Committee enlisted. Scientists, doctors, lawyers, labor 
leaders, industrialists, environmental activists, and private 
citizens, while differing in their strategies for mankind's 
survival, wholeheartedly agreed to the need for bold collec- 
tive action on behalf of the common environment all nations 
share. There was further unaminity of opinion on the sig- 
nificance of involving the American public in this country's 
domestic and foreign policy-making, especially at a time 
when the average citizen feels increasingly removed from the 
day-to-day proceedings of Government. Although I realize 
that we are not the first Advisory Committee to assist your 
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Department in formulating official policy, I feel that in 
one respect we have established an important precedent that 
bears repeating. This is the release by your Department of 
draft conventions and draft United States positions for 
public scrutiny prior to their being tabled in an inter- 
national forum. The release of the draft conventions on 
Ocean Dumping, Endangered Species, Islands for Science, 

and World Heritage Trust served to illustrate that govern- 
ment and a concerned citizenry can indeed form a mutually 
beneficial partnership. While not specifically recommending 
the continuation of this advisory committee, I wish to 
emphasize the significance of establishing some form of 
citizens advisory mechanism to bridge the gap between govern- 
ment and its constituency. 


I would like to call your attention to the prompt and 
gracious efforts of the Rockefeller, McClellan, and Ford 
Foundations, which provided funding for staff; and the 
University of Georgia Law School and the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, which lent staff members to the effort. 
Needless to say, your able Assistant for Environmental Affairs, 
Mr. Christian A. Herter, Jr. made an invaluable contribution 
to the Committee's efforts. 


Sincerely, 


eK 


Howard H. Baker, Jr. 
Chairman 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


WASHINGTON tp MAYS 


° 


May 2,7 1972 


Dear Howard: 


The report of the Advisory Committee on the 
1972 United Nations Conference on the Human Environ- 
ment is most gratefully received. The report is 
exemplary evidence of the successful work of the 
Committee due in large measure to your extensive 
personal participation and the strong and effective 
leadership contributed to this endeavor. Each 
member of the Committee deserves our thanks for his 
personal participation. The Committee staff is to 
be congratulated for its untiring efforts and the 
high quality of its work. 


The involvement of the American public in the 
preparatory process required by the United States 
Government to effectively participate in an inter- 
national Conference such as planned for Stockholm is, 

I agree, most important. Your Committee has set a 

most useful precedent. I also concur in the suggestion 
that a mechanism for continuing consultation in this 
area between the Government and the public is most 
desirable. 


Please accept my most heartfelt thanks for a 
job well done. We look forward to your participation 
on the United States Delegation to the Conference, and 
I feel sure you will bring to the Stockholm deliberations 
the wealth of information and advice developed by the 
Committee. 


With best personal regards, 


Sincerely, 


EAA Zee 


William P. Rogers 


The Honorable 
Howard H. Baker, Jr., 
United States Senate. 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Stockholm is the world community’s first comprehensive attempt 
to respond to the awesome global environmental degradation we face. 
This challenge, like most that modern man has confronted, has caught 
us almost totally unaware. Just as wars have found us ill-equipped 
to cope with development of new methods of mass destruction, modern 
technology, the darling of Western civilization, is now under increas- 
ing attack for its detrimental side-effects on the environment. Com- 
puter simulations predict a rapid decline in the world’s standard of 
living, if not an end to human existence as we know it. Energy demands 
rise while the world’s finite resources approach exhaustion—some 
within our lifetime. Pollution threatens to make the common re- 
sources—air, water and land—unusable for future generations. These 
newly recognized crises compound the suffering of two-thirds of the 
world’s population condemned to poverty, inadequate housing, disease, 
and malnutrition. 

While these problems are viewed as almost insurmountable by many, 
we do not share their pessimism. We are encouraged by the actions 
of the United States and the world community in preparation for 
the Stockholm Conference. We believe that these actions evidence a 
- growing change in values and priorities—indeed a change in our 
perception of ourselves in relation to the global environment. 

We must see ourselves not only as victims of environmental degrada- 
tion but as environmental aggressors and change our patterns of con- 
sumption and production accordingly. 

We must accept the responsibility of stewardship for the resources 
of the earth. | 

We must channel the growth of technology to produce not further 
environmental problems but new solutions. 

We must help end the deprivation of peoples in the world. 

Those of us in the developed world should set an example by putting 
our own environmental house in order while learning from others 
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that different patterns of growth from ours may improve the quality 
of life without environmental degradation. 

Finally, it is most critical that we back these resolves by actions 
in the United Nations and nationally which transcend political, cul- 
tural and social differences among persons and nations. 

As the first major step toward these goals, over 1380 nations will 
meet in Stockholm on June 5, 1972, to convene the United . Nations 
Conference on Human Environment. The recognition by all nations, 
regardless of stage of development or form of government—that 
man’s survival ultimately depends on each nation’s acceptance of 
responsibility for the global environment—will be the most significant 
aspect of this Conference. 

In setting a broad prospectus for action, as opposed to more rhetoric, 
Maurice Strong, the Secretary-General of the Conference, has made 
numerous recommendations for action at Stockholm, most of which 
the Secretary’s Advisory Committee supports. In addition to our 
responses to these recommendations, we suggest various paths of 
action—for Stockholm and beyond—on the social, cultural, political, 
and economic aspects of the environmental crisis. The Committee 
recommends as matters for special attention : 


1. That the United States do all it can to assure that there be 
universal and full participation of nations in the Stockholm Confer- 
ence and the actions that flow from it. The environmental crisis is 
universal and should elicit a universal response. It would be most re- 
grettable if all nations, especially the industrialized nations of the 
Socialist bloc, do not attend due to political issues (chapter VI, 
Advisory Committee Recommendation 7.) ; 


2. That the environmental ethic which underlies the proposed Dec- 
laration on the Human Environment be adopted in clear and strong 
terms as a first priority. Recognition and acceptance of an environ- 
mental ethic to serve as a guide to national and international actions 
will be a major thrust of the entire Conference on the Human Envi- 
ronment. All participating nations must accept their responsibility 
to refrain from actions detrimental to the environment and to support 
actions that will restore and maintain the environment; 


3. That a strong, high-level environmental office in the United 
Nations be created together with a United Nations Intergovernmental 
Body which will be a subsidiary of the General Assembly (chapter 
VI, Advisory Committee Recommendation 1; chapter III, Recom- 
mendation 1) ; 
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4, That a United Nations Voluntary Fund for the Environment 
be created with a minimum annual budget of $100 million to be derived 
from contributions of member states based on an energy consumption 
formula (chapter VI, Advisory Committee Recommendation 2) ; 


5. That a Division of Human Settlements be created under the 
Intergovernmental Body for the Environment to operate on a mini- 
mum annual budget of $50 million (chapter I, Advisory Committee 
Recommendations 1 and 2) ; 


6. That methods be developed to resolve conflicts between nation- 
states on issues of environmental degradation (chapter VI, Advisory 
Committee Recommendation 8) ; 


7. That international environmental impact statements be made 
and filed with the United Nations Environmental Office by nations, 
international development agencies, and multinational corporations 
(chapter VI, Advisory Committee Recommendation 6; chapter V, 
Advisory Committee Recommendation 1) ; 


8. That a United Nations Report on the State of the World Envi- 
ronment be prepared periodically and issued by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations (chapter 6, Advisory Committee Recommen- 
dation 1, chapter III, Advisory Committee Recommendation 3) ; 


9. That a global monitoring and surveillance network be developed 
to provide current information on the spread of pollution and the 
utilization of natural resources (chapter III, Advisory Committee 
Recommendation 1A) ; 


10. That a standard-setting capability be established in the United 
Nations environmental office (chapter III, Advisory Committee Rec- 
ommendation 1F) ; 


11. That all developed nations strive to meet the foreign assistance 
~ goal of 1 percent of GNP and that, in addition, bilateral and multi- 
lateral development aid be increased to include the costs of incor- 
porating environmentally sound processes and products in the efforts 
to raise the standard of living for peoples of the world (chapter V, 
_ Advisory Committee Recommendation 4) ; 


12. That an international effort be undertaken to assist all nations 
in evaluating the impact of population and its growth on the quality 
of human life, spreading knowledge of present population control 
methods, and sponsoring research into new methods. We do not rec- 
ommend any particular population policy. Rather, we propose the 
goal of an informed free choice by the nations of the world (chapter 
I, Advisory Committee Recommendation IB3) ; 
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13. That a Governmental system be established to regulate con- 
sumption of national nonrenewable resources and a similar mech- 
anism applicable to natural resources under international jurisdiction 
be considered (chapter II, Advisory Committee Recommendation 1) ; 


14. That interdisciplinary scientific advice regarding the environ- 
ment be institutionalized on an international basis (chapter VI, 
Advisory Committee Recommendation 1). 


1. Human Settlements 


Planning and Management 
of Human Settlements 
for Environmental Quality 


INTRODUCTION 


Mankind is moving rapidly to the realization that the concept of 
the human environment must be based on the recognition that the 
world is a whole, of which man is an integral part, and must include 
not only the physical world around us but our shelters, our communi- 
ties, and our total sense of well-being. Where and how we live, how 
we provide the necessities and the amenities of life, indeed, how we 
relate to each other and govern our actions—these are all aspects of 
the human environment. Each of them, we now realize, must be specifi- 
cally evaluated in terms of its contribution to the individual’s oppor- 
tunity for self-fulfillment. 

Creating the conditions for human development has often meant 
interference with the “natural order” and, in many cases, outright 
destruction of parts of it. In particular, the construction of human 
settlements has involved innumerable intrusions upon the natural 
order, some of which have been “beneficial” to nature, some “detri- 
mental”. Thus, agriculture required the uprooting of trees and grass- 
land so that man could plant and grow “alien” foods. Not only for 
the sake of food but for basic survival and increased well-being man 
has killed off many species. We propose, however, that human settle- 
ments be viewed as aspects of the natural environment and its ongoing 
ecological systems. Necessary for man’s survival and development, they 
become part of the ecosystem. Our concern should be not how to pre- 
vent human settlements from infringing upon the natural order, but 
rather how human settlements can enhance the total environment. 
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We believe there can be ecologically sound human settlements, within 
which man can live decently and in ways which will enhance the beauty 
and harmony of the world. To develop such settlements, we must un- 
derstand the complexity of the processes involved. An ecologically 
sound process must deal not only with pollution, but physical and 
mental health, the conservation of resources (including aesthetically 
interesting and pleasing vistas), the transportation of people and the 
communication of ideas, and a host of other social, cultural, economic, 
and political issues. For example, we must find ways to encourage the 
continued growth of distinct, organic cultural communities. We must 
continuously attempt to improve socioeconomic systems that deny the 
basic equality of all persons or that permit oppression and exploita- 
tion. We must develop political arrangements that give the individual 
the opportunity to exercise greater control over his own destiny. All 
of these can contribute to the development of ecologically sound human 
settlements. 

Cities have been called the greatest achievement of mankind, indeed 
the flowering of our civilization. They are the centers of knowledge 
and have nourished the arts from the earliest times. For the developing 
nations, the cities often serve not only as cultural centers, but also 
as the arenas in which the sense of nationality and peoplehood is best 
expressed. Yet, throughout the world, the rapid growth of urbanization 
is a Serious and fundamental problem. In nation after nation, rural 
people are leaving the countryside to seek a new and hopefully better 
life in the cities, both new and old. Unfortunately, the life awaiting 
them, though better in ways than their previous life, often is not con- 
ducive to sound human development. Adding to the potential for 
misery in the cities is the high birth rate which increases the already 
overloaded demand for food and shelter. 

An open-minded approach and considerable research will be re- 
quired to ascertain which political, social, or economic factors have 
been responsible for this process of human agglomeration. The mech- 
anization of agriculture in many nations has forced the farmer off his 
land and into the cities. Other recent large-scale migrations of people, 
who have become “refugee” populations, may have resulted less from 
the workings of the laws of economics than from racial hatreds and the 
pursuit of war and power politics. 

We believe that the improvement of human settlements, including 
cities, is an absolute prerequisite for creating the conditions conducive 
to human development. The cities, in particular, are, and historically 
have been, the locus of man’s intellectual and cultural development. 
The development of cities should be seen as a part of, and a require- 
ment for, total national development, both of which should proceed 
in full awareness of the total environment. 


a 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
A. Recommendations—International 


1. A Division of Human Settlements should be created under the 
jurisdiction of the United Nations Intergovernmental Body for the 
Environment.t This Division will report to the Intergovernmental 
Body and would be available to the Environmental Executive? for 
advice, consultations, and special projects. Like other United Nations 
agencies and groups, the Division would be subject to guidance by 
the environmental executive. It is further recommended that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (ECOSOC) Centre on Housing, Building, 
and Planning be absorbed into this Division. 

2. The Division of Human Settlements should as its principal 
functions: 


(a) Coordinate efforts to inform the nations of the world about the 
problems of the uncontrolled growth of population and the methods 
available for assisting in its control. It will also coordinate and spon- 
sor efforts to develop better and safer methods of contraception; in 
cooperation with other international agencies concerned with popula- 
tion control, it should assist all nations, including the developed ones, 
in evaluating the impact of population growth on the quality of life. 

(b) Represent, within the United Nations and the international 
community, the interests of man in terms of his need for adequate 
shelter in viable communities where he will have the maximum oppor- 
tunity to develop his unique potential. 

(c) Coordinate the work of the various governmental and non- 
governmental international agencies dealing with the issues of human 
settlements, viewing itself as a catalyst and promoter, but not a large- 
scale operator of programs. 

(d) Provide assistance to all nations in the area of human settle- 
- ments through: 

(1) Technical assistance : 

(1) The Division should support existing research and start 
new inquiries on questions of technology, finance, governance, 
industrial development, and pollution as they relate to human 
settlements, and it should ensure wide-spread publication of the 
findings. , 

(ii) The Division should assist in the establishment of regional 


1 See Chapter VI, Advisory Committee Recommendation 6. 
2 See Chapter VI, Advisory Committee Recommendation 1. 
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training centers, such as the Nagaya Center in Japan, and where 
necessary, provide the funds for their operation.® 

(111) The Division should help in the provision of specific pro- 
fessional and technical advice on environmental questions. 

(2) Financial assistance: The Division should use some of its 
funds to assist in developing local and regional institutions and 
organizations that seek capital resources to improve human settle- 
ments. It should also work to create a system that would provide 
for international capital investment in housing for the developing 
nations. 

3. No less than $50 million annually, for the first 5 years, and, 
thereafter, at least $100 million annually, of the United Nations 
Environmental Fund should be assigned to the Division of Human 
Settlements. 

4, All development assistance agencies, whether international 
(such as the United Nations Development Program (UNDP) or 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) ) 
regional, or national, should include the total infrastructure costs 
of human settlements as part of economic or industrial development 
loans or grants.* 

5. The nations of the world should recognize their moral obliga- 
tions to assist in the resettlement of persons displaced by their 
actions, including military operations and political changes. 

6. The United Nations Declaration on Human Rights should be 
amended to include a provision that each individual has a right to 
a decent home in a suitable living environment. 

7. An international program should be undertaken to develop 
transportation systems that are in harmony with the goal of 
ecologically sound human settlements; planning for transportation 
systems should be a major part of a “comprehensive planning ap- 
proach” which is essential for the development of sound human 
settlements. 


B. Recommendations—National 


1. Nations should recognize that the human environment includes 
the locus of the individual’s activity, his opportunity for self-develop- 
ment, and the sense of his well-being.® 








3It is recommended that (d) be added to Recommendation 135 of the Report by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations Conference on the Human Environment on the 
“Planning and Management of Human Settlements for Environmental Quality” ((A/CONF. 
48/6, Dec. 23, 1971)). The Report appears at the end of this chapter with the Advisory 
Committee responses. 

4It is recommended that this be added to Recommendation 136 of the United Nations 
Report on ‘Human Settlements for Environmental Quality.” 

5It is recommended that this be added to Recommendation 134(a) of the United Nations 
Report on ‘‘Human Settlements for Environmental Quality.” 
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2. Nations should recognize that an ecologically sound system 
necessitates an equitable socioeconomic structure.* 

3. National population policies should recognize that population 
growth and distribution are affected by changes in the socioeconomic 
and cultural structures of the society.” 

4, Settlements in which economic growth is not the prime focus of 
development should be encouraged.® 

5. Policies should be developed and implemented on the local and re- 
gional levels, that will ensure the public’s ability to recapture the ap- 
preciated value of land resulting from development.® 

6. A goal of environmental development should be organic com- 
munities growing out of the active participation of the citizens in the 
planning and implementation processes. One way to achieve this goal 
is through the use of neighborhood units as the urban building blocks.*° 


DISCUSSION OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE RECOM- 
MENDATIONS 


A. Recommendations—International 
1. Division of Human Settlements 


For a number of years there have been proposals to establish an In- 
ternational Agency for Urban Development and Housing which would 
coordinate international action in the housing and community devel- 
opment fields. The only response to these proposals occurred 10 years 
ago with the establishment within ECOSOC of the Centre for Hous- 
ing, Building, and Planning. It has languished, however, for lack of 
funds and adequate staff. While other international agencies have units 
concerned with urbanization, there is no group at a high enough level 
to provide effective coordination or undertake meaningful new pro- 
grams. The need for such an organization has grown at the same dis- 
turbing rate as has urbanization in the developing nations. 

The creation of an Intergovernmental Body for the Environment 
provides a unique opportunity to deal with the needs of the world’s 
slums, squatter sites, refugee camps, and new urban centers. Rather 


®It is recommended that this be added to Recommendation 134(a), 140, 145 of the 
United Nations Report on “Human Settlements for Environmental Quality.” 

7It is recommended that this be added to Recommendation 134(c) of the United Nations 
Report on “Human Settlements for Environmental Quality.”’ 

8It is recommended that this be added to Recommendation 134(f) of the United Nations 
Report on “Human Settlements for Environmental Quality.”’ 

®It is recommended that this be added to Recommendation 134(h) of the United Nations 
Report on “Human Settlements for Environmental Quality.” 

10 It is recommended that this be added to Recommendation 134(k) of the United Nations 
Report on “Human Settlements for Environmental Quality.”’ 


463-237 O—72——2 
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than being shunted off to a low-level office in the ECOSOC bureauc- 
racy, these matters can be made a central part of the operations of 
the high-level Intergovernmental Body. They belong there because the 
problems of human settlements are the vital core of the entire human 
environmental crisis. To exclude them would be to deprive the Inter- 
governmental Body of the very significant human factor so relevant 
to environmental concerns. Conversely, those concerned with human 
settlements would be mistaken to view their problems apart from the 
total environmental context. The solution is clearly to establish, within 
the Intergovernmental Body, a high-level Division concerned with the 
problems of human settlements. The present staff of the Centre would 
provide a good core for the technical section of the Division. 

The proposed Division should place emphasis on providing technical 
assistance, stimulating and coordinating international planning and 
community development, and ensuring that financial aid will be avail- 
able. Above all, the Advisory Committee recognizes that each nation’s 
problems can be solved only on the local level through local effort, but 
that, there is, at the same time, a need for various kinds of assistance. 


2. Functions of the Dwision of Human Settlements 


The primary functions of the proposed Division of Human Set- 
tlements would be coordination, research, training, and technical as- 
sistance in the human settlements field. The programs needed range 
from those dealing with the most immediate of problems, such as pro- 
viding shelter and sanitary facilities for thousands of refugees and 
migrants, to the long-range needs for new methods of construction, 
transportation, communications, and waste removal. In some cases, the 
simple transfer of existing knowledge and low-level technology are re- 
quired, while in others, the expansion of knowledge and development 
of complex technology are necessary. 

Where programs dealing with the problems are now underway or 
are likely to be undertaken by an existing agency, the Division would 
act as a coordinator and disseminator of information. However, in the 
areas where such work has not been done and does not fall within the 
purview of existing bodies, the Division would initiate new programs 
and, in some cases, operate them. In all cases, location within the In- 
tergovernmental Body, would give the research of the Division a fully 
environmental orientation. 

Training stands out as most important because of our commitment 
to the principle that the peoples of the world should decide their own 
destinies. The Division would not dictate to nations but would assist 
them in understanding the problems and evaluating the various avail- 
able techniques to deal with them. Providing such information and 
helping people make use of it should be carried out as close to the field 
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of operation as possible. The optimum situation would be training cen- 
ters and on-site technical assistance; the next best would be the re- 
gional training centers, once approved by the United Nations but never 
fully established. The Division would assist in their establishment and 
provide funds where necessary, although each center should operate 
autonomously. 

The Advisory Committee recommends the expenditure of limited 
grant funds to serve as “seed money” on the local level. Many develop- 
ing nations lack the institutional structures that would allow them to 
accumulate the capital needed for large-scale development. The for- 
mation of such structures and financial systems can be aided by an 
infusion of practical: know-how and small-scale initial funds. 

Not proposing any massive capital expenditure program is not only 
pragmatic but also responsible. Each country must look to its own 
resources for its primary push toward development. We recommend 
that the development of housing and communities be viewed not as a 
financial burden but as an economic opportunity to multiply the effect 
of capital investments. For example, wealthy land-owners might be 
urged to convert their lands into liquid capital, which could then be 
invested in the local market. In addition, if the proper institutions 
are created and the economic opportunity is provided, then foreign 
investment of capital is a distinct possibility. However, to guide its 
own destiny, each nation ultimately must rely upon its own resources. 

Population growth is a matter of the greatest importance in dis- 
cussions of human settlements and the environment. The minimal 
recommendation which we make is to undertake studies of the impact 
of population growth, to develop new means of contraception, and 
to disseminate all available information to as many persons as possible. 
Once again, each nation must decide what its own population policy 
ought to be and how to implement it, 1.e., by inducements or by sanc- 
tions, and how much free choice should be granted individuals. The 
Division should help nations identify the relationship between various 
rates of population growth, the quality of life for all, and the values 
of ecologically sound development. It ought to help in the preparation 
of world-wide studies of population growth impact. Through these 
functions, it should ensure that freedom of choice is informed choice. 


3. The Human Settlements Fund 


The recommendation of a relatively small United Nations Volun- 
tary Fund for the Environment and a similarly limited budget for 
the Division of Human Settlements reflect the realization that the 
development of both adequate administration and worthwhile pro- 
grams takes time. In addition, of course, no fund of this size can be 
expected to deal with the capital needs of any full-scale undertaking. 
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The direction of fund monies will be into the areas of technical assist- 
ance, training, and research. 


4. Development Assistance Agencies Include Settlement Costs 


Providing for the infrastructure costs of new settlements as a part 
of a total development plan is probably the best way to assist in their 
development. Too often, nations opt for the simple, quick route of 
constructing manufacturing plants while neglecting to consider the 
human settlements aspects of rapid industrialization. In the past, the 
international development assistance agencies have reinforced this 
shortsightedness through their own lending policies. Our proposal 
looks toward a correction of this myopia. 


5. Refugee Resettlement 


Within the past decade, millions of refugees have been created by 
the military and political actions of many nations. The immediate care 
and long-range resettlement of these persons are among the greatest 
human problems on the international scene; the destructive effect on 
the environment, on both the people and the land, has been enormous. 
So long as the nations of the world must persist in their ritual of 
war and destruction, they must come to accept the resettling of the 
refugees as part of the cost of war. 


6. Declaration on Human Rights 


Recognition of the fundamental right of man to a decent home in a 
suitable living environment should move the nations of the world to 
work toward this goal. The fulfillment of man’s capabilities as a 
physical, intellectual and moral being requires a decent home or con- 
text within which to live and grow. 


7. Transportation 


In the developed nations, the automobile has contributed signifi- 
cantly to the welfare and pleasure of millions of people. It has become 
one of the most sought-after consumer items of all times. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it is also a major source of air pollution, and the 
highways built for it have caused extensive environmental damage. 
Dependence on the auto has also caused massive traffic problems and 
degraded the quality of urban life. The automobile manufacturers, 
who are mainly located in the United States, Italy, Germany, France, 
Great Britain, and Japan have reaped large profits from the sale of 
vehicles all over the world. It seems equitable, therefore, that these 
nations assume responsibility for developing a pollution-free auto 
and for developing other modes of transportation equally ingenious 
but more ecologically sound and efficient than the present automobile. 
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B. Reeommendations—National 


In preparation for proposal of actions to be taken by ourselves and 
other nations, individually and collectively, we must examine the 
American experience with human settlements. The “frontiersman” 
concept provides a useful vehicle for seeing both the positive and nega- 
tive aspects of the past and present. It conjures up images of strong, 
free individuals setting forth to seek a new life on the apparently 
limitless lands of the frontier. The conquest of natural elements and, 
where necessary, human ones was viewed as the ultimate challenge 
to man; of course, on a more practical level it was viewed as the only 
way to survive, let alone, prosper. While individual freedoms, social 
mobility, and material abundance for some people did result, so did 
other facts which cannot be neglected. The “limitless” natural resources, 
in particular, the land itself, were often despoiled and depleted; 
many persons were subjected to economic and cultural oppression ; 
and the qualitative aspects of human existence were often discounted in 
favor of the quantifiable ones. 

Regardless of the initial values of the “frontiersman” approach 
it increasingly became a problem as the resources diminished, the 
population grew and the industrial age asserted itself. To some extent 
the cities which have grown up in America, unlike the older cities 
of Europe, reflect either the organic human scale of the Feudal period 
nor the grace and beauty of the Renaissance and Empire periods, but 
rather the model of the industrial machine. Essentially, our cities are 
like machines: they were built for the productive process and have 
become more machine-like as the processes were refined. | 

Feeding this type of development has been a lack of public plan- 
ning, the prevalence of private land speculation, and the influence of 
special interests. The lack of public planning of the use of land has 
led to massive public expenditures that have benefited the few at the 
cost to the many. The role of special interests as well as the lack of 
public planning have resulted in the location of businesses and, sub- 
sequently, larger settlements in areas where the carrying capacity of 
the air and water have since been seriously taxed. Had the environ- 
mental impact been anticipated, much damage could have been 
avoided. 

Another major phenomenon of the American development process 
has been the heavy emphasis on economic concerns—a fact which has 
been made manifest in many of our human settlements. For example, 
while major attention was directed at the construction of industrial 
plants all too often inadequate resources were channeled into the 
construction of decent homes for the workers. Due to the drive for 
economic efficiency and greater food production, huge agricultural 
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combines developed but, unfortunately, in only few instances did 
the individual small farmer and his family benefit. The industrial 
growth of the cities created wealth and vast employment opportunities 
but did not always provide the new residents with the opportunity 
to live in a decent environment. Many of our nations’ minority groups 
have experienced the full impact of the process. The clearest example 
of the conflict between the national concern with economic growth 
and other human values has been in our relations with the American 
Indian nations; their cultural values of respect for all living creatures, 
the inherent holiness of the land, and the non-acquisition of material 
goods were seldom considered when they stood in the path of economic 
development. 

As Americans, however, we can be proud of much of our national 
development, not only of our obvious material wealth but of our 
respect for freedom and participation, both of which have been ad- 
hered to for the most part. Americans have been committed to the ideal 
that all individuals should have freedom of choice in all areas of life 
and the concommitant ideal that everyone should be able to participate 
in public decisionmaking. 

Thus, much of what we disparagingly call the “ticky-tacky” parts 
of surburbia grew out of the postwar demands of the American citizen- 
consumer; though it was often praised by the professional planners of 
those days. In recent years, refinements in public decisionmaking 
have led to the concept of neighborhood-citizen participation in the 
city-planning process. These approaches inspire hope. The challenge 
is to continue to strengthen processes that reflect a dynamic interplay 
between the demands of professional planning, ecological awareness, 
and individual free choice. Perhaps we should conclude that as Amer- 
icans we still hold to the vision of a just society for all and trust that 
our future will manifest it more fully than our past. 


1. The Human Environment 


Comprehensive environmental development must include not only 
man’s physical habitat but also the opportunity for self-development 
and the achievement of a sense of well-being. Man strives toward 
fulfillment and perfection while also seeking immediate comfort and 
security. Proper planning and implementation processes must take 
these characteristics into consideration. 


2. Socioeconomic Change 


The socioeconomic structure affects every person’s health, sense 
of well-being, and ultimate ability to control his destiny. Aside from 
the obvious fact of the least fortunate suffering most from physical 
environmental degradation, there are psychic realities of alienation, 
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anomie, meaninglessness and powerlessness. These factors, which often 
result from the inequities of our system, produce not only physical 
and mental health problems but also the culture of poverty, the antith- 
esis of a healthy environment. Merely improving the physical struc- 
ture and surroundings will not produce an adequate environment for 
the full development of all persons; the socioeconomic structures must 
be altered as well. 


3. Population Policies 


The rate of population growth is a function of social, economic, and 
cultural factors as well as of governmental policies. In the 20th cen- 
tury, increases in wealth, social status, and urbanization have led to 
reduced birth rates, so that one may surmise that further beneficial 
movement in those directions in the nations of the world will result 
in still further drops in the rates. In addition, as children become less 
of a financial boon, either as cheap labor or as security for old age, 
and, as the comforts of present-day living increase, the cultural atti- 
tudes toward the size of families seem to be modifying. Finally, in 
many cases the number of children produced is related to cultural 
mores based on social status and societal limitations on individual 
opportunity. Therefore, changes in the areas mentioned above are 
probably of greater importance than a consciously established popu- 
lation growth policy. 


4. Regional Growth Poles 


The doctrine of the inevitability of economic growth ought not to 
be uncritically accepted by national policymakers. Often this “inevi- 
tability” results more from policy decisions and programs that impel 
people to move in certain directions rather than from the natural 
movement of people. In the United States, at least, there is a growing 
challenge to the concept of unending economic growth and a movement 
toward an improvement in the quality of human experience. Govern- 
ments ought to sympathetically consider the encouragement of “‘cen- 
ters” given to other than economic concepts of “growth.” Modification 
in the tax structure, both local and national, to encourage smaller 
scale, ecologically sound developments would be an effective supple- 
ment to direct Government action. 


3). Land Use Controls 


The most important natural resource, from the human settlements 
perspective, is the land. Unless its use can be controlled by the public, 
there is no way in which comprehensive planning can be made feasi- 
ble. The evils of private land speculation and uncontrolled private 
development have produced, in this and other countries, the environ- 
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mentally poor settlements that now sprawl over the countryside. In 
the developing nations, land speculation continues at extremely high 
levels, so that the cost of land greatly inhibits the development of 
needed shelter at reasonable prices; the cost of land is often 60 percent 
of the total development cost in these nations. Moreover, under the 
existing system, the private landholders derive large benefits from 
public investment in the infrastructure of the community, including 
the appreciation in value. 

Therefore, the solution required is some form of public control 
over land use and public recapture of land appreciation resulting 
from public investments. Among the means of accomplishing these 
goals are public ownership of all land, a public land bank, enforced 
land use plans, taxation and other incentive policies, and eminent 
domain. In adopting a particular approach for its area, each govern- 
ment ought, however, to consider, within the overall value of planning, 
the value of individual and community free choice. Finally, planners 
and public officials should be wary of developing a “tyranny of the 
public interest.” Individual “private interests” can always “rationally” 
be outweighed by the public interest, and a lack of personal freedom 
may result from such “rational” balancing. 


RESPONSE TO U.N. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Response of the Advisory Committee to the Recommendations of the 
Report by the Secretary-General of the U.N. Conference on Human 
Environment on the “Planning and Management of Human Settle- 
ments for Environmental Quality’ (A/CONF. 48/6, 23 December 1971). 


A. Recommendations for National Action 


132. Direct action aimed at improving the environmental quality of human 
settlements must clearly be undertaken at the national level, with each country 
pursuing policies appropriate to its particular conditions (availability of financial 
and other resources, political, institutional, social and cultural framework). 


Response: 132. The Advisory Committee concurs. 


133. The foregoing sections of this paper (i.e, the United Nations Secretariat 
preparatory paper) contained a number of proposals designed to ease the prob- 
lems of human settlements. These proposals are commended to national govern- 
ments for their consideration. 


134. In addition, it is recommended that the attention of governments be drawn 
to the need for action in the following priority areas: 


134(a). The adoption of a comprehensive environmental development approach 
to policy-making and implementation in the field of human settlements ; 
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Response: 134(a). See additional comments in chapter 1. Advisory 
Committee Recommendations B 1. and 2. 


134(b). the improvement of existing—or the establishment of new—legislative 
and institutional frameworks to render such an approach effective ; 


Response: 1384(6). The Advisory Committee concurs. 


184(c). the launching or further development of national population policies 
dealing with the growth and distribution of population in relation to the role, 
location and size of human settlements and in keeping with a rational use of 
resources ; 


Response: 134(c). See additional comments in chapter 1. Advisory 
Committee Recommendation B.3. 


134(d). The assessment of-urban and rural water supply and sanitation” prob- 
lems; the adoption and implementation of national policies to solve these prob- 
lems; and the setting—and inclusion in national development plans—of specific 
annual targets designed to meet the objectives of the WHO water supply and 
sanitation programme for the United Nations Second Development Decade; 
and the creation of the necessary institutions and the training of skilled man- 
power for the planning and management of water supply and sanitation 
system ; 


Response: 134(d). The Advisory Committee concurs; often dramatic 
progress can be made in the improvement of environmental conditions 
by very limited expenditures of time, money and effort—this is such an 
area. 


134(e). The allocation of greater financial and other resources to the housing 
sector so as to preserve what is valuable in the existing housing stock; launch, 
what ever possible, public housing projects; revitalize city centres; improve 
transitional settlements ; promote mutual help and aided self-help; and provide, 
where appropriate “site and service” facilities to new migrants ; 


Response: 134(e). The Advisory Committee concurs ; however, emphasis 
Should be placed on units that are susceptible of ‘‘self-design” and 
“self-help” in construction ; moreover, the use of materials and methods 
indigenous to a locality are recommended. 


_ 184(f). The establishment of regional and sub-regional growth poles in order to 
revive and preserve rural settlements and to reduce mass migration to large 
urban centres ; 


Response: 134(f). See additional comments in chapter 1. Advisory 
Committee Recommendation B.4. 


134(g). The development of appropriate mass media channels to strengthen 
the capacity of growth poles to revive and preserve rural settlements through 
vocational and motivational communications ; 


Response: 134(g). The Advisory Committee concurs. This is a partic- 
ularly important area where technological breakthroughs could obviate 
the need to increase aggregations of people for industrial purposes. 


11 See also U.N. Report on “Bnvironmental Aspects of Natural Resources Management”’ 
(A/CONF.48/7). 
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134(h). The adoption and implementation of a dynamic policy of land use through 
appropriate incentives and controls designed to prevent land speculation, ensure 
the proper location of industries, provide security of tenure in transitional areas 
and restrict motor vehicle traffic ; 


Response: 184(h). See additional comments in chapter 1. Advisory 
Committee Recommendation B.5. 


184(i). Improving human environment; specifically, the development of city 
and intercity transport systems for environmental quality and the solution, by 
technical, legislative and administrative measures, of existing problems of traffic 
congestion and safety and of air, water and noise pollution from transport sources ; 


Response: 134 (i). The Advisory Committee concurs. 


184(j). The provision of educational and recreational facilities for youth of the 
poorer urban and rural areas ; 


Response: 184(j). The Advisory Committee concurs. However, a pro- 
vision for cultural facilities that promote diversity and pluralism should 
be included. 


1384(k). The mobilization of public support for the comprehensive environmental 
development of human settlements and to achieve the highest possible degree of 
public participation in formulating and implementing policies. 


Response: 134(k). See additional comments in chapter 1. Advisory 
Committee Recommendation B.6. 


B. Recommendations for International Action 


135. The recommendations listed below are designed: (a) to support action 
at the national level through the establishment of services and facilities which 
could be made available to governments on request or (b) to help solve problems 
whose scope clearly transcends national borders. 


Response: 135. See additional comments in chapter 1. Advisory Com- 
mittee Recommendation A.2(d). 


(1) Recommendations to Development Assistance Agencies 


136. It is recommended that: 


— all development assistance agencies, whether international, such as UNDP 
and IBRD, regional or national, give high priority to responding to requests of 
governments for assistance in the field of human settlements, notably in housing, 
transportation, water and sewage problems, the mobilization of material human 
and financial resources and the improvement of transitional urban settlements; 

— these agencies also be prepared to assist the less-industrialized countries 
to take account of the environmental problems of development projects; to this 
end, they should recruit appropriate environmental staff. 


Response: 136. See additional comments in chapter 1, Advisory Com- 
mitte Recommendation A.4. 
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(ii) International programme for “Environmental improvement areas” 


187. It is reeommended that: 

— governments designate to the Secretary-General areas in which they have 
committed themselves (or are prepared to commit themselves) to a long-term 
programme of environmental improvement. 

— countries concerned would presumably charge an appropriate body with 
planning and supervising the implementation of such a programme for areas 
which could vary in size from a city block to a national region. 

— countries which are prepared to launch such a program of environment 
improvement should be prepared to: 


@ make long-term commitments of financial and other resources ; 

® welcome international co-operation through seeking the advice or assist- 
ance of competent international bodies ; 

@® share internationally all relevant information on the problems they en- 
counter and the solutions they devise in developing these areas. 


Response: 137. The Advisory Committee feels that this recommendation 
lacks meaningful substance. 


(iii) Bilateral and regional consultations 


138. Certain aspects of human settlements can carry international implications, 
e.g., “export” of pollution from urban and industrial areas, effects of seaports 
on international hinterlands. Accordingly, 

It is recommended that 

the attention of governments be drawn to the need to consult bilaterally or 
regionally whenever environmental conditions or development plans in one 
country could have repercussions in one or more neighbouring countries. 


Response: 138. In order to make this proposal meaningful, the develop- 
ment of Conventions establishing an international cause of action and 
access to national tribunals is needed. 


(iv) Research 


189. The review of issues and problems contained in this paper has disclosed 
a great many areas where additional knowledge is needed which can only be 
-obtained through new research directed at its application. (It should be em- 
phasized, however, that research should not be viewed as a precondition for 
national action but as a means of supporting and furthering such action.) 


140. Accordingly, it is recommended that Governments and the Secretary-General, 
the latter in consultation with the appropriate United Nations agencies, take 
the following steps: 

—entrust the overall responsibility for co-ordinating environmental research 
to any central body that may be given the co-ordinating authority in the field of 
the environment ; * 

—identify, wherever possible, an existing agency within the United Nations 
system as the principal focal point for initiating and co-ordinating research 


2See also United Nations Report on “International Organizational Implications of 
Action Proposals” (A/CONF.48/1). 
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in each principal area and, where there are competing claims, establish appro- 
priate priorities ; 


—designate the following as priority areas for research : 

@ theories, policies and methods of comprehensive environmental develop- 
ment. 

® water supply, sewage and waste disposal, particularly in semi-tropical 
and tropical regions— (principal responsible agency : WHO) 

® problems of transitional settlements including socio-economic fdctors of 
rural-urban migrations—(principal responsible bodies: ESA (CHBP), WHO, 
ILO) 

® environmental socio-economic indicators to measure the condition of 
human settlements and to identify, over time, trends in their development * 

® alternative methods of getting urban transportation needs— (principal 
responsible bodies: ESA (Resources and Transport Division) and CHBP) 

®@ pyscho-social stresses in urban conglomerates (principal responsible 
agency : WHO) 


Response: 140. See additional comments in chapter 1. Advisory 
Committee Recommendation B.2. 


141. It is further recommended that Governments consider co-operative arrange- 
ments to undertake the necessary research whenever the above problem areas 
have a specific regional impact. In such cases, provision should be made for 
the exchange of information and research findings with countries of other 
geographical regions sharing similar problems. 


(v) Information exchange 


142. The exchange of information involves a variety of techniques including the 
use of existing centres, seminars, exchange of personnel, ete.”* 


148. Although most research is likely to be carried out nationally, much of it 
will have international implications. The exchange of information covering the 
results of research and experimentation constitutes one of the most important 
means of assisting countries in the planning and management of their human 
settlements. Experience has shown that information exchange can best be carried 
out through people not papers. 


144. Accordingly, it is recommended that: 


— governments take steps to arrange for the exchange of visits by those who 
are conducting research in the public or private institutions of their countries; 

— governments and the Secretary-General ensure that the exchange of infor- 
mation concerning past and on-going research, experimentation and project 
implementation covering all aspects of human settlements, which is conducted 
by the United Nations system or by public or private entities including academic 
institutions, be aecelerated. 


Response: 141-144. Fewer transoceanic flights, and more hard thinking 
and careful experimentation, would seem to be in order. 


13'This research area is covered in subject area IV, U.N. Report, “Educational, Infor- 
mational, Social, and Cultural Aspects of Environmental Issues” (A/CONF.48/9). 

4 The overall subject of information exchange is covered in greater detail in subject area 
IV (A/CONF.48/9). 
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(vi) Training 

145. The shortage of trained personnel is one of the major constraints on the 
ability of the international community to implement the other recommendations 
contained in this paper. There is a world-wide scarcity of people capable of 
providing training in the skills needed to deal with interdisciplinary systems 
of interacting activities. Although such training is urgently required, few existing 
institutions are in a position to give it. 


Response: 145. See additional comments in chapter 1. Advisory Commit- 
tee Recommendation B.2. 


146. It is recommended that: 


Governments and the Secretary-General give training of “integrators”. 


147. Shortages of skilled personnel also exist in particular sectors of human 
settlements. Training in these areas could be provided by international, regional 
or national training institutions. 


148. To this end, it is recommended that: 


Governments and the Secretary-General ensure that the institutions concerned 
be strengthened and that special training activities be established for the benefit 
of the less-industrialized countries, covering the following : 


® intermediate and auxiliary personnel for national public services who, in 
turn, would be in a position to train others for similar tasks— (principal 
responsible bodies: WHO, ESA (CHBP), UNIDO, FAO) 

® specialists in environmental planning and in rural development— (prin- 
cipal responsible bodies: HSA (CHBP), FAO) 

® community developers for self-help programmes for low-income groups— 
(principal responsible body: ESA (CHBP) ) 

® specialists in working environments—(principle responsible bodies: ILO, 
ESA (CHBP), WHO) 

® planners and organizers of mass transport systems and services with spe- 
cial reference to environmental development—(principal responsible body: 
ESA—Resources and Transport Division). 


149, It is further recommended that: 


Regional institutions take stock of the requirements of their regions for various 
environmental skills and of the facilities available to meet these requirements 
in order to facilitate the provision of appropriate training within regions. 


Response: 146-149. The Advisory Committee concurs. 


(vii) Programme to reduce losses from natural disasters 


150. In contrast to the other. subjects covered in this paper, natural disasters 
pose the environmental problem of protecting man from nature. In view of the 
importance and complexity of the subject and of its national, regional and global 
significance, @ paper embodying a programme to reduce losses from natural dis- 
asters is annexed. 


Response: 150. The Advisory Committee concurs. 
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(viii) Water supply 

151. The shortages of adequate supplies of safe water, and of sanitary and sewer 
services from which most human settlements suffer, render action imperative in 
this area. 


152. It is recommended that WHO increase its efforts to support governments in 
planning for improving water supply and sewerage services through its com- 
munity water supply programme. 


153. It is recommended that development assistance agencies give higher priority 
to supporting governments in the financing and implementation of water supply 
and sewerage services as part of the objectives of the United Nations Second 


Development Decade. 
Response: 152-153. The Advisory Committee concurs. 


(iv) Population 
154. It is recommend that the Secretary-General ensure that during the prepara- 
tions for the 1974 World Population Conference, special attention be given to 
population concerns as they relate to the environment and, more particularly, to 
the environment of human settlements. 

Response: 154 The Advisory Committee concurs. 


ANNEX I 
TO THE U.N. SECRETARIAT RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Committee concurs on the following U.N. proposals on natural dis- 
asters. The proposals themselves follow. 


1. Following a comprehensive report of the Secretary-General on assistance 
in cases of natural disaster* and as a result of Economic and Social Council 
resolution 1612 (LI) of 29 July 1971 and of General Assembly resolution 2816 
(XXVI), the Secretary-General has been requested to appoint a Disaster Relief 
Coordinator heading a small permanent office in the United Nations. Accord- 
ingly, the recommendations which appear below embrace, in addition to proposals 
for national action, a broad framework which could guide the activities of the 
Disaster Relief Coordinator. No mention has been made, however, of the exist- 
ing international machinery and co-operation during and after the occurrence of 
natural disasters which should in any case be strengthened. 


18/4994. 
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2. More specifically, these recommendations cover the following essential ele- 
ments of a plan of action designed to reduce losses from natural disasters: (a) the 
intensive application of science and technology to the control and mitigation of 
natural disasters; (b) pre-disaster planning and preparedness. 


A. Control and mitigation | 


3. The control and mitigation of natural disasters require the establishment of 
machinery for prediction, communication and prevention. 


(i) Prediction and communication 
(a) Recommendation for national action 

4. It is recommended that the attention of governments concerned be 
drawn to the need for action to improve the ability to determine where 
disasters are likely to-occur and to communicate the relevant information 
to those concerned. More specifically : 

Improved knowledge of tectonics, seismicity and the earthquake mecha- 
nism could provide a scientific basis for predicting the time and location 
of single large earthquakes ; 

Expanded use of mathematical modelling and numerical analysis could 
improve knowledge of tsunami (seismic tidal wave) build-up; 

A broad assessment is needed of the world flood problem. The primary 
need, especially in developing countries, is to define the regions which are 
most prone to flooding. Continued progress is required in developing models 
and techniques for gathering hydrological data ; 

Improvements are needed in the ability to predict the occurrence of storms, 
typhoons and cyclones ; 

Improvements are also needed in the ability to predict secondary disasters, 
such as major outbreaks of disease resulting from natural disasters. 


(b) Recommendation for international action 


5. It is recommended that the Secretary-General in consultation with the 
appropriate bodies of the UN system : 

Study the desirability and the feasibility to implement an international 
disaster warning system which would utilize the most appropriate combi- 
nations of such networks as: 


@ a global surface observation network 

a global synoptic observation network 

a global aviation observation network 

a global upper air observation. network 

a global river and flood measurement network 
a global radar observation network 

a global seismic and tide measurement network 
a global satellite observation network. 


ensure that an international warning system for natural disasters, if 
implemented, is related, wherever possible, to systems designed to monitor 
and/or predict man-made hazards or disasters and, as appropriate, sec- 
ondary disasters ; 

arrange, in the context of the eventual establishment of an international 
warning system, for the closest collaboration and co-operation between the 
competent agencies of the United Nations system, including: 


® the World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 
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WMO’s World Weather Watch Programme anid its International Mari- 
time forecasting and storm warning system, together with the artificial 
earth satellite, already provide the means for monitoring weather and 
climate on a truly global scale. WMO should take further action relating 
to river and flood measurement and forecasting, and should further de- 
velop its tropical cyclones project for the protection of populations ex- 
posed to cyclone risks. _ 

@ the United Nations Educational, Cultural and Scientific Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO) 

UNESCO has stimulated the creation of international and regional 

seismological centres ; further centres are needed. 

@® the World Health Organization (WHO) 

WHO should take further action where major disease outbreaks resulting 
from disasters could arise. 


Provide for co-operation and collaboration between the United Nations 
system and international and regional non-governmental organizations 
such as: 


@ the League of Red Cross Societies 
@ the International Tsunami Warning System 


Establish an international disaster communications system. However ac- 
curate and effective warning systems may be, the warning has still to be 
communicated to those concerned. To this end, the Office of Disaster Relief 
should carry out the following activities: 


® obtain information on, document, and evaluate all major natural 
disaster communications networks, including those operated by: 

® governments 

@ the United Nations system 

@ the Red Cross Societies 

® commercial organizations 

® amateurs 

® define the requirements of distributing warning alerts for each spe- 
cific type of natural disaster, including warnings for impending: 

® floods 
tsunamis 
earthquakes 
hurricanes 
volcanic eruptious 

® define the requirements for rapid international communications and 
exchanges of critical, secialized information between offices responsible 
for preparing and issuing natural hazards warnings. 


6. It is further recommended that UNDP, which has already assisted 
many of the projects outlined earlier, give priority to responding within 
country programmes to requests of Governments for natural disaster re- 
search centres and warning systems. 


(ii) Prevention 
7. Many of the worst effects of natural disasters can be mitigated if 


appropriate preventive measures are taken. 
(a) Recommendations for national action 
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8. It is recommended that the attention of governments concerned be 
drawn to the need for action in the following areas: 


the adoption of structural measures such as: 


@ the development of improved building methods and “house types” 
for low-cost,. earthquake-resistant, storm-surge and wind resistant, rapid- 
construction housing 

@ flood control measures, such as detention reservoirs, levees, diversion 
channels, channel improvements, terracing, gully control, bank stabiliza- 
tion or revegetation, water shed management. 


the adoption of non-structural measures such as: 


@ planning measures and land-use zoning designed to guide the settle- 
ments of human populations away from hazardous areas 

@® programmes of public information designed to show the nature of the 
hazard and of the required response 


the adoption of a comprehensive approach to natural disaster The evalua- 
tion by planning ministries and national planning boards of the full range of 
possible actions, combining technical with social and economic measures. 
AS an example, programmes of diversion, or evacuation without adequate 
provision for resettlement, may fail to achieve any genuine improvement in 
living conditions. 
(b) Recommendations for international action 

9. It is recommended that the Secretary-General ensure that the United 
Nations system provide to governments a comprehensive programme of 
advice and support in disaster prevention. More specifically : The question of 
disaster prevention should be seen as an integral part of the country pro- 
gramme as submitted to, and reviewed by, UNDP. 


B. Pre-disaster preparedness 


10. A plan for emergency action is essential in all disaster-prone countries and 
desirable in others. 
(a) Recommendations for national action 
11. It is recommended that the attention of governments concerned be 
drawn to the need for emergency action plans. These should specify : 
organizational responsibilities: who is to take charge of what 
® a role of armed forces or civil defence units 
@ role of voluntary agencies 
lines of communication and command ; 
availability of emergency supplies ; 
type and amount of external aid likely to be required in different 
contingencies. 
(b) Recommendations for international action 
12. It is recommended that the Secretary-General ensure that the United 
Nations system assist countries with their planning efforts. To this end: 
an international programme of technical co-operation should be developed, 
aimed at strengthening the capabilities of governments in the field of pre- 
disaster planning ; 
@ key responsibility at the field level should lie with the resident 
representative of the UNDP who would: 
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@@ impress upon the government the importance of disaster pre-- 
paredness 

@@ assist, in conjunction with the representatives of the agencies con-- 

cerned, in the necessary planning, training and other arrangements... 

through the Office of Disaster Relief, the agencies of the United Nationss 

system such as FAO, UNESCO, WHO, ITU, WMO, UNDP, UNICEF, WFP” 

should collaborate on a master plan and/or programme for co-operation in? 
cases of natural disasters ; 


® international voluntary agencies and individual governments should! 
be invited to participate in the preparation of such a master plan 
® @® governments should inform the Office of the assistance they mightt 
be in a position to provide through the United Nations system 
® competent bodies within the United Nations system should review; 
and appraise their own programmes in the light of the overall master-plan: 
international agencies—especially UNICEF, WFP—should devise a plan: 
for the stockpiling of food and supplies at the international, regional and! 
national levels. 
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2. Resource Management 


Environmental Aspects of Natural 
Resource Management 


INTRODUCTION 


Throughout the history of mankind’s life on earth our development 
has depended on the environment. Today, we remain dependent on 
the resources of the earth, not only for continued growth but also for 
survival as a species. We now realize the land, air, and water are not 
inexhaustible in quality or quantity—each of these vital media is in- 
creasingly burdened with pollutants. Oil, copper, natural gas, and 
other essential nonrenewable resources may be exhausted in our life- 
time or that of our children. No longer can we view our environment 
smugly—blinded by material comfort to the inequities which have 
fostered exploitation of our global resources. Neither can we ignore 
the earth’s signals of deprivation for future generations. Conserva- 
tion and protection of the earth’s resources is costly in the short run— 
costly enough to require changes in our economic systems—but econ- 
omical and indispensable in the long run: economical because early 
depletion of vital resources through indiscriminate exploitation will 
entail more massive economic dislocations later; indispensable because 
without wise stewardship of resources, our continued existence as a 
viable species is in peril. 

Environmental aspects of natural resource enone are primar- 
ily the subject of national, rather than international, action. However, 
because of the major political and economic influence of the United 
States in the international community and our role as a prime con- 
sumer of natural resources, it is evident that our domestic actions in 
natural resources management significantly affect the international 
market place. 

Any recommendations regarding the environment should be made 
with the awareness that the proposed allocation of resulting costs must 
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be acceptable to the citizens of the United States. Only through citizen 
acceptance can effective environmental policies be developed and 
implemented. Furthermore, some of the following recommendations 
should be implemented on a gradual or sequential basis to allow time 
for the economic and political structures of the United States and 
the international community to adjust. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


1. Integrated Resource Management 


The United States should support a policy of integrated resource 
management. Of the following proposals, those which relate to national 
action may apply to other developed countries as well as the United 
States. 

A. Serious consideration should be given to governmental regula- 
tion of the consumption of national nonrenewable resources and to 
similar regulation of natural resources under international jurisdic- 
tion, such as fisheries and seabed minerals, with any fees considered 
a source of environmental financing.’ 

B. An international equivalent to the environmental impact state- 
ments required under section 102(2)(c) of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act should be established. Such statements would be 
filed by governments and international organizations, and indicate the 
relationships of a proposed venture to the use of natural resources as 
well as other effects on the environment.’ 

C. Standards for environmental quality, product safety and quality, 
and workers’ health and safety should be established. 

D. Serious consideration should be given to establishing an assess- 
ment on nations related to their degradation of the global environment. 

K. Serious consideration should be given to the creation of an 
assessment on consumption, related to the depletion of nonrenewable 
natural resources. 

F. National policies and programs which act as negative environ- 
mental incentives should be abolished in order to harmonize these 
policies with sound environmental principles. 

G. The United States should continue to explore new alternatives 
for its participation in international markets in order to provide out- 
lets for increased productivity and to minimize the economic disloca- 


1 See ch. V, United Nations Recommendation 37. 
2See ch. VI, Advisory Committee Recommendation 6 and ch. V, Advisory Committee 
Recommendation 1. 
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tions which may result from the imposition of domestic environmental 
standards. 

H. Research on recycling, the use of synthetics, and waste disposal 
should be expanded. 

I. The United States should condition export credits to domestic 
companies upon compliance with United States environmental, health, 
and safety standards. 

J. As a prerequisite to all foreign assistance, the United States 
should require recipient nations to prepare long-range plans that 
consider environmental matters. 


2. Agriculture and Soils 


A. Research, planning, and market adjustment should be expanded 
to foster the stability and growth of rural areas. 

B. Agricultural planning should provide for the protection of 
(local) ecosystems. 

C. Research leading to the development of agrochemicals and non- 
chemical alternatives compatible with the environment should be 
accelerated. 

D. The United States should increase research into more efficient 
modes of consumption and disposal of agricultural products and 
byproducts. 


3. Forests 


A. Programs of reforestation and sound forest management should 
be encouraged. 

B. The cost of environmental protection measures should be in- 
cluded in the cost of forest products. 
_ C. Research on the relationship of forests to the global environment 
should be encouraged. 

D. Research into and increased use of recycling of forest products 
Should be fostered. 

EK. Further research and rapid implementation are required to re- 
duce the pollution and needless waste stemming from the manufacture, 
distribution, and use of forest products. 


4. Wildlife, Parks, and other Protected Areas 


A. The Committee supports the concept of a World Heritage Trust. 
B. The Committee urges a meeting of all interested nations, as 
soon after the Stockholm Conference as possible, to develop an effect- 
ive convention on the Export, Import and Transit of Certain Species 


of Wild Animals and Plants. 
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C. The United States should assist developing nations in their 
efforts to maintain protected wildlife and natural and cultural areas. 

D. Interest-free loans for these purposes should also be considered. 

E. Planning for the protection of wildlife and natural areas should 
be supported. 

F. Adoption of multilateral agreements concerning the management 
of protected areas near national boundaries should be encouraged. 


5. Genetic Resources 


A. The United States should share the financial and operating 
responsibility for the creation of regional centers for the collection, 
conservation, and study of genetic resources. 

B. The compilation and free dissemination of information and the 
start of a coordinated planning approach concerning the future of 
genetic resources 1s recommended. 

C. The United States should continue to conserve and protect its 
own natural genetic resources. 


6. Fisheries 


A. The United States should encourage consolidation of existing 
multilateral fisheries agreements and commissions. 

B. Institutional arrangements for a system to allocate fisheries 
resources harvested in international waters should be established. 

C. The United States should act promptly to assure the maximum 
protection of its estuarine and coastal spawning grounds. 

D. The United States should undertake expanded research into 
aquaculture. 

K. The establishment of strict international fisheries product qual- 
ity standards should be supported. 

F’. The international community should expand research into the 
various aspects of water resources. 

G. The United States should insure that all agreements on the 
harvesting of fisheries resources to which it is a party include a pro- 
vision for inspection and monitoring independent of commercial 
interests. 


7. Water ° 


A. The United States should support the establishment of at least 
the minimum water quality standards required for human health and 


the preservation of ecosystems on the national, regional, and inter- 
national levels. 


3 See response 159 to United Nations Recommendation in this chapter; ch. III, Advisory 
Committee Recommendation 5. 
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B. The United States should participate in regional agreements 
providing for the protection of shared water resources. 

C. The United States should increase efforts to provide to other 
nations technical information and expertise to insure an adequate 
water supply of the required quality. 

D. Multinational accords to limit national actions with negative 
environmental effects on international water resources should be 
strongly endorsed. 


3. Mining and Primary Mineral Processing 


A. The United States should expand research on mineral con- 
sumption efficiency, with a special emphasis on recycling. 

B. Adequate measures for the environmental protection of all min- 
ing and processing areas should be developed. 

C. A standard requiring use of the best available technology should 
be adopted for the protection of workers’ health and safety in con- 
nection with the extraction and processing of natural resources. 

D. A comprehensive international inventory of existing mineral 
resources should be supported. 

EK. Research and development of controls on mineral waste dis- 
posal should be increased. 


9. Energy 


A. Improving the efficiency of current uses of energy at all stages 
should be furthered. 

B. The cost or benefit of moving to a more rational use of energy 
should be passed on to the consumer. 

C. National energy policies and uses should be studied and reori- 
ented to foster the conservation of existing energy resources. Further- 
more, the Committee urges expanded and coordinated research con- 
cerning new energy resources. 

_ D. The international community should develop monitoring sys- 
tems to assure that energy use is consistent with protection of the 
environment. 


DISCUSSION OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Integrated Resource Management 


An integrated management approach to natural resources involves 
use of a variety of tools to make the most efficient use of resources 
compatible with an environment that can sustain all beneficial eco- 
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systems in optimum living conditions. It is essential that United States 
national policies and priorities be consistent with wise natural re- 
sources management. Natural resource use should be considered in rela- 
tion to the local ecology, the regional and national environment, and 
to socioeconomic structures and conditions. 

Long-term, wide-spectrum planning is the key to effective integrated 
management of natural resources. Each nation is primarily responsible 
for planning its use of natural resources, consistent with man’s needs 
in the global environment. The Committee recommends that: 

A. The consumption of nonrenewable resources should be regulated 
in view of responsible predictions that certain of these (e.g., oil and 
copper) will be exhausted in the foreseeable future at present rates 
of consumption. One type of such regulation is a permit system to 
insure that nonrenewable resources consumption is consistent with 
the need for conservation and other sound environmental policies. 
Studies required before the issuance of a permit should provide the 
information upon which to make resource allocation decisions. Close 
attention should be paid to such economic factors as the need for 
regulated prices to include all appropriate costs (e.g. environmental 
costs and scarcity) in order not to encourage needless consumption. 
Permits might specify environmental standards or requirements for 
the development of the resource. For example, the renewal of surface 
lands in connection with strip-mining operations might be required. 
The international community, as well as individual nations, should 
consider adopting such a procedure for resources under international 
jurisdiction. The fees from permits or licenses are a potential source 
of revenue for national or international environmental funds. The 
United Nations study of appropriate international environmental 
financing methods proposed in Recommendation 38 of the Conference 
Secretariat paper on “Development and the Environment” should 
include this proposal and those in C, D, and E below. 

B. An international equivalent to the United States environmental 
impact statement will be an essential first step for achieving sound 
environmental management. The statements will provide the basic 
information required for responsible decisions consistent with environ- 
mental policies. In addition, nations should agree to submit annual 
statements to the United Nations on planned actions which will have 
significant environmental effects, especially those with effects that 
extend beyond a nation’s boundaries.* 

C. The establishment of standards dealing with environmental 
quality, product safety and quality, and workers’ health and safety 
is another method for the sound management of natural resources. 


See chs. V and VI. 
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The United States has begun to incorporate such concerns into its 
national policies. The development of more stringent and more widely 
pplicable standards especially for international resources, exported 
products, and private enterprise operating abroad should be seriously 
considered. 

D. Another device for the environmentally sound management of 
1atural resources is the use of such negative incentives, as taxes, fines, 
und assessments. The United States should recommend and partici- 
pate in a multinational study of an international assessment on nations 
yased on their contribution to the degradation of the global environ- 
nent. Such an assessment could provide funds for international en- 
vironmental use, such as oceanographic research and pollution control. 

The United States should also consider the imposition of a similar 
national assessment. Such an assessment should be made at the produc- 
ton stage in such a manner that its burden could only be passed on 
o the consumer if the best available technology were being utilized. 
This approach places the economic burden on the primary source 
xf pollution. Similar assessments should be explored in connection 
with transportation and processing beyond the initial production stage. 
Finally, assessments should be considered at the consumption stage 
when consumption itself contributes to pollution, as in the case of 
wutomobiles. All funds’ derived from such an assessment should be 
lesignated for further environmental programs. 

K. Another possible source of funds for environmental improve- 
nent is an assessment based on the consumption of nonrenewable re- 
sources on both the international and national levels. It could be 
evied at the production stage and passed on, in the product cost, to 
she consumer with resulting funds allocated to research into such 
nethods of conserving the resource as recycling and development of 
ulternative materials. While nations consider establishing such an 
ssessment for their resources, an international assessment should be 
considered for the depletion of international resources. 

F. Effective global environmental action will require the maximum 
harmonization of national and international policies. The first step 
coward such harmonization will be the development of consistent 
national policies, which is yet to be achieved in the United States. Thus, 
the United States should undertake a study of existing policies and 
programs to insure their compatibility with national environmental 
policies and programs. In addition, national policies should be evalu- 
ated within the global context. For example, the farm subsidy program 
which rewards reduced production should be examined in relation 
to the increasing international need for food products. Similarly, the 
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tax concept of a depletion allowance for oil and ore companies should! 
be reevaluated in light of the need to conserve these vital national! 
resources. 

G. Effective resource management planning must account for the 
consumption of resources in a given market since the laws of supply; 
and demand control resource development. In this regard, expandedi 
United States participation in the international marketplace should: 
be fostered, consistent with the adoption of sound environmental 
policies. One way of expanding participation is to increase the use: 
of the barter system in the international marketplace. Building upon 
the example of the proposed trade of United States grain for Siberiam 
gas ond oil, the United States should explore the options and alter- 
natives for this type of multinational agreement. 

EX. We recommend that research regarding synthetics, recycling, 
and waste disposal be emphasized. In view of the technological and 
financial capability of the United States and other developed nations, 
these nations should assume primary responsibility for determining: 
the best technical means to maximize the efficient use and conservation 
of natural resources. The technological and scientific resources of! 
this Nation should be enlisted fully in cooperative research and train- 
ing programs with the developing nations. The developed nations 
should apply their technology to increase efficiency in production, 
consumption, recycling, and disposal of natural resources, as well as 
exploration for new resources. 

I. In the international marketplace, the United States, at a mini- 
mum, should not grant export credits to domestic firms for products 
which do not met United States national standards or are clearly 
detrimental to the human environment. Concurrently, the United 
States should seek international cooperation to minimize competitive 
disadvantages arising from the implementation of sound environ- 
mental practices. 

J. As a prerequisite to foreign development assistance, the United 
States should require recipient nations to prepare long-range plans that 
adequately consider environmental matters, This approach should be 
similar to the reqiurement of the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Act (16 U.S.C. 460L-8(d)). Aid funding and technical assistance 
should be made available for developing such plans. In order to provide 
recipient nations with adequate time to formulate these plans, this re- 
quirement should take effect commencing in 5 years. Such long-range 
planning would have to meet minimum requirements regarding form 
and substance. 
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2. Agriculture and Soils 


Agriculture forms a base for the economic development of many 
nations. Historically, the industrialized nations first developed their 
agricultural resources to assure an adequate food supply and only then 
were they able to industrialize. This pattern continues today in the 
developing nations. Although the pressure for immediate industrial 
development is greater than ever before in the developing countries, 
agriculture is compatible with and indeed essential to economic 
development. 

In addition to providing food, agricultural resources management 
must aim at efficient land-use to free the land for nonagricultural pur- 
poses; such development and use of agricultural resources requires 
detailed long-range planning. 

A. To achieve maximum efficiency of production, consistent with 
a sound environment, agricultural planning should consider product 
and soil technology; local and national market conditions; and social, 
industrial, urban, rural, and economic goals of the nation relevant to 
agricultural resources development. The essential role of rural areas 
should be emphasized, including possible planning for certain types 
of industries. The United States should make its technical resources 
and managerial experience increasingly available to all nations. The 
United States should suport international exchanges of expertise and 
information, and cooperate to minimize the duplication of research 
efforts. 

B. Planning for agricultural areas should include appropriate pro- 
tection for local ecosystems and the regional environment with special 
attention to major shifts in land use. 

C. Maximizing agricultural production requires considerable use of 
agrochemicals, which until recently, were used without recognition 
of their full ecological consequences. However, recent research clearly 
indicates that some of these chemicals, used as fertilizers and pesticides, 
_are detrimental to man and his environment. The United States should 
_ provide the international community, as quickly as possible, with ef- 
fective and economic, alternative chemicals—as well as nonchemical al- 
ternatives—which are consistent with a healthy environment. Until 
suitable alternatives are available, the United States should publicize 
all information on these chemicals, so that purchasing nations can 
make informed and rational choices. This information must include 
the health and safety precautions for people who come in contact 
with the chemicals in their transportation and use. If any chemical is 
clearly detrimental to man or the human environment, the United 
States should seek, as soon as possible, an international agreement 
prohibiting or restricting its production or use. 
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D. The United States should increase research into improving ef- 
ficiency in the consumption and disposal of agricultural products and 
byproducts. This research should emphasize the agricultural products 
recycling and the treatment of wastes. In this way the increased ef- 
ficiency in production and land-use can be matched by increased 
efficiency in consumption, conservation, and disposal. 


3. Forests 


Forests provide man with a primary resource which can be man- 
aged on a renewable basis. The uses of timber and timber byproducts 
are myriad and particularly important in the developing nations where 
steel and other structural products are not readily available. In addi- 
tion, forests play an integral part in protecting the local topography 
and in influencing climatic conditions. Since the majority of the world’s 
forest resources are publicly owned, they provide an excellent area for 
developing sound management practices. 

A. The Committee recommends the development of reforestation 
programs for harvested lands consistent with national and regional 
land-use plans. Such programs shou!d consider carefully the number 
and the species of trees replanted. In addition, harvesting should be 
sequential, so that a continuous supply of the necessary species is avail- 
able. The United States should encourage this practice, nationally and 
internationally, with technological and management assistance. Gov- 
ernment programs or operations should provide reforestation, or res- 
toration consistent for the long-range land-use planning. 

B. The costs of such environmental measures such as reforestation 
and limiting harvesting to protect watersheds, prevent dustbowls, 
maintain climatic conditions, and serve other vital purposes should be 
included in the product cost. : 

C. The world’s forest cover should be assessed for both quality and 
mix. The United States should urge research to establish the relation- 
ships of national and regional forests to the global environment. 

D. The United States should undertake research with other tech- 
nologically advanced nations into the recycling of forest products and 
waste disposal. Needless consumption patterns should be altered, based 
on this research, in order to preserve forest resources and prevent 
pollution. 

K. Further research should be undertaken by the developed na- 
tions into the timber industry operations, such as paper and pulp pro- 
duction, to provide adequate pollution control equipment to protect 
the environment. The important factors of site location should receive 
careful study. 7 
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4. Wildlife, Parks, and Other Protected Areas 


The value of wildlife and wilderness areas has been universally 
recognized. However, while the developed nations have the resources 
to maintain such areas, many of the developing nations lack funds for 
these purposes. Moreover, the existing management expertise lies 
primarily in the developed nations. 

A. The United States should support the final formulation of the 
convention on the World Heritage Trust as soon as possible after 
the Stockholm Conference. Adequate provision for the use of trust 
funds for restoration as well as preservation of designated areas should 
be included. Obviously, only natural or cultural areas of international 
significance should be included. Adequate provisions should be made to 
insure their proper management and maintenance: this may include 
provision for the withdrawal of an area’s designation under the con- 
vention. The United States should emphasize its willingness to give 
technical and management assistance in furtherance of the convention. 

B. The Advisory Committee proposes that the United States intro- 
duce a substitute to the proposed convention on the Export, Import and 
Transit of Certain Species of Wild Animals and Plants. While 
strongly supporting the proposal for an international convention to 
regulate international trade and exploitation of wildlife, no adequate 
draft of such a convention is ready for presentation at the Stockholm 
Conference. The substitute recommendation ought to provide that 
interested nations agree to meet as soon after Stockholm as possible 
to develop an effective convention on the E’'xport, Import and Transit 
of Certain Species of Wild Animals and Plants. Such a convention 
should address itself to the following: 

1. Provisions should apply from egg or seed stage through maturity. 

2. Designated species should be protected in sufficient numbers to 
fulfill their proper ecological role and the designated species should 
include species in addition to those presently in danger of extinction. 

3. All imports by signatory nations must be in accord with the do- 
_mestic laws of the nation of origin for the species. 

4. Effective monitoring previsions regarding export, import and 
transit should be established. | 

5. Timely sanctions or penalty mechanisms should be provided. 

6. Any signatory can establish more stringent domestic laws regard- 
ing its imports. 

The United States, as a major consumer nation, should take the lead 
in proposing and supporting the strongest protective measures in the 
development of the convention. Moreover, the general recommendations 
concerning treaty formation contained in chapter VI of this report 
ought to be followed. 
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C. The United States should provide, to the maximum extent pos- 
sible, assistance in the form of technical assistance and training, to 
developing nations for the maintainance and management of protected 
wildlife, and natural and cultural areas. The objective of such assist- 
ance would be to enable the recipient nation to assume its full share 
of responsibility for the management and preservation of these areas 
as soon as possible. 

D. The United States should consider financial support, tress 
in the form of interest-free loans, to help protect significant areas. 

E. The United States should support planning for the protection of 
wildlife and natural areas, including revenue producing factors to 
the extent that these factors, such as tourism, are not inconsistent with 
the ecological system to be protected. 

F. The United States should seek the adoption of multilateral 
agreements concerning the management of protected areas near na- 
tional boundaries. 


5. Genetic Resources 


The matter of genetic resources is similar to that of the protection 
of wildlife and natural areas. The necessary financial resources and 
technology are located in the developed nations while many of the 
natural gene pools which should be conserved are in the developing 
nations. These gene resources are essential for preserving development 
options, especially in agriculture. Conservation of animal, plant, insect, 
and micro-organism germ plasm requires considerable technical knowl- 
edge and equipment; at this time, all primary gene banks are located 
in the developed nations. 

A. The United States should support the creation of regional centers 
for the collection, conservation, and study of genetic resources of 
animal, plant, micro-organism, and insect germ plasm. The United 
States should cooperate with other developed nations in assuming 
financial and technological responsibility for setting up regional 
centers throughout the world. 

B. We recommend the compilation and free dissemination of avail- 
able information on the still largely unpublicized subject of genetic 
resources. We also recommenda that there be initiated a fully coordi- 
nated planning approach concerning the future conservation of genetic 
resources. 

C. Nationally, the United States should continue to conserve and 
protect its natural genetic resources to preserve the future options of 
this country and other nations. 
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6. Fisheries 


The fisheries resources of the world pose a difficult management 
problem. Many of the world’s fisheries resources harvested in inter- 
national waters, while breeding and development occur within national 
waters. Also, the fisheries resource is dependent on water quality, which 
is subject to pollution by coastal nations. 

A. The United States should encourage consolidation of the many 
existing multilateral fisheries agreements and commissions into a more 
cohesive and coordinated structure to deal with the world’s fisheries 
resources. This consolidation should be done in conjunction with the 
proposed Law of the Sea Conference scheduled for 1973. 

B. Institutional arrangements should be established to develop a 
system for allocating fisheries resources harvested in international 
waters. Fisheries must be managed to insure sufficient quantity to ful- 
fill ecological roles and adequate quality for human consumption. 
Resources must be protected from over-fishing, and from national and 
international degradation of the water environment, especially in rela- 
tionship to estuarine and coastal breeding and nursery areas. Appro- 
priate harvesting limitations and technologies must be explored by the 
United States in cooperation with the international community. 

C. Special attention must be given to the issue of the pollution of 
both fisheries and the water enivronment on which they depend. The 
United States must act as quickly as possible to assure the maximum 
protection of spawning grounds in its esturaine and coastal areas from 
inland pollution. 

D. The United States should undertake expanded research into 
aquaculture. This should include not only fisheries but also marine 
plant resources. The objective should be the development of tech- 
nical knowledge and methods required so that fisheries can be man- 
aged as renewable resources. 

E. The United States should support the establishment of strict 
‘international product quality standards of fisheries resources for 
human consumption of both imports and exports. 

F. Nationally and internationally, the objective of fisheries resource 
management should be to achieve the optimum possible yield from the 
resource without reducing the resource below ecologically acceptable 
limits. The United ‘States and the international community should 
undertake further research into the relationships among the many 
aspects of water resources. 

G. Agreements on the harvesting of fisheries resources to which the 
United States is a party must provide for inspection and monitoring 
independent of commercial interests. 
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7. Water 


Water, due to its extraterritorial nature, is a resource which poses 
significant inanagement problems. The quality and quantity of one 
nation’s water resources are affected by other nations’ actions, as is 
illustrated by the Rhine River. The ramifications of national actions 
on international waters are also clear. 

A. The United States should develop national policies regarding 
water quality and quantity which flows from within its national juris- 
diction into waters beyond its jurisdiction. In this regard, the United 
States and the international community should support the establish- 
ment of minimum international water quality standards. 

B. The United States should participate in regional agreements 
providing for the protection of shared water resources, such as the 
Gulf of Mexico. Adequate provisions must be made for monitoring 
such water resources, enforcing national compliance, allocating 
resources, and assessing damages and settling disputes. 

C. The United States and other developed nations should increase 
efforts to provide technical information and expertise to other nations 
to insure an adequate supply and quality of water. Long-range national 
and regional planning should consider the allocation and quality of 
available water resources in relationship to the development of agri- 
culture and industry. 

D. The United States should strongly endorse multinational accords 
which govern national actions with significant environmental effects 
on international water resources. 


8. Mining and Primary Mineral Processing 


Minerals are essential to industrialized society, and the demand for 
minerals is increasing constantly. While consumption in the developed 
nations continues to grow, the developing nations are also beginning 
to consume the mineral resources of the world. Primary mineral re- 
sources are finite; therefore, planning must consider the limits on the 
future supply of each resource. Furthermore, many mining processes 
and practices are presently incompatible with a healthy environ- 
inent, because they produce a significant amount of pollution and tem- 
porarily preempt land which may be better utilized. 

A. The United States should expand research into increasing the 
efficiency of consumption of minerals, with particular attention to 
recycling. 

B. The national and international actions of the United States, and 
its citizens should take into account the side effects of mining and 
processing, and adequate measures for protecting the environment 
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should be developed and included in all future operations. One valu- 
able management tool is requiring renewal of strip-mined areas, the 
cost of which should be included in the product cost. 

C. The United States must require, wherever possible, the use of the 
best available technology to insure miners’ health and safety. As the 
best technology in one situation may be inappropriate in another, the 
choice should be based on all relevant information. The United States 
should make all information and technology in this area available to 
other nations. 

D. The United States should support an international assessment 
of existing mineral resources and upon completion of this, plan its own 
future economy. Such assessment may well result in the development 
of international accords and altered markets. 

EK. The United States must undertake research and the necessary 
controls on mineral wastes disposal in ways that do not affect the 
environment adversely. Such regulation should apply both to the 
government and to the private sector. 


9. Energy 


The management of energy resources must be accomplished with the 
realization that energy is vital for the progress of any society. Also, it 
is evident that at each stage of the energy flow, there are detrimental 
side effects on the environment. 

A. As the major consumer of the world’s present energy resources, 
the United States should examine the current uses of energy to insure 
maximum efficiency at all stages. Efficiency in production, consump- 
tion, and transportation must be improved to maximize available 
energy resources. This examination should consider unnecessary en- 
ergy consumption, such as high horsepower internal combustion 
engines. In addition, the international community should explore pos- 
sible energy consumption limitations. 

B. The consumer should assume the cost burden or benefit of moving 
to a more rational use of energy only if national policies are con- 
sistent and such government subsidies as the oil depletion allowance 
and immediate writeoffs for exploration expenses are eliminated. Oth- 
erwise, the result will be that the consumer bears the burden for the 
producer as well as himself. 

C. The United States, in cooperation with the international com- 
munity, should study the conservation of energy, exploration for 
undiscovered energy resources, and research on new energy sources. 

D. The United States and the international community should de- 
velop appropriate monitoring systems for assuring energy use con- 
sistent with the environment. 
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RESPONSES TO U.N. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Responses of the Advisory Committee to the Recommendations of the 
Report by the Secretary-General of the U.N. Conference on Human 
Environment on the “Environmental Aspects of Natural Resource Man- 
agement” (A/CONF. 48/7, 26 January 1972). 


A. Agriculture and Soils 
(i) Consideration for Action. (omitted ) 


(ii) Recommendations for National Action 


It is recommended that governments give consideration to following proposals: 
34. Governments should develop agricultural plans and policies to enable farmers 
and agro-industries to fulfill their responsibilities in maintaining the quality 
of the human environment. 

e Agriculture will need to be increasingly recognized as an activity of 
general public interest: 

e for supplying food and other essential products in sufficient quantity 
and of satisfactory quality 

® for ensuring the conservation of a large part of the natural resources 
and of the environment 

® for employment opportunities in order to avoid excessive urban con- 
centrations 

e for maintaining and enhancing the quality and attractiveness of rural 
areas for recreation and as buffer zones between urban areas 

® for recycling wastes emanating from sources such as municipal sewage. 

At the planning stage, the adverse environmental impacts of development plans 
on agriculture and conversely the harmful environmental effects of agricultural 
development should be prevented. 

The local environment will have to be regarded as a functioning ecosystem 
within which agricultural development takes place and to which it adapts, and 
not the reverse; 

® the conventional preoccupation with agricultural outputs must be balanced 
by a consideration of inputs and their environmental implications. 

An ecological appreciation explains the need for various inputs beyond the 
capabilities of the individuai farmer but required to maintain successfully an 
artificial equilibrium : 

@ plant breeding programmes and the salvaging of threatened genetic 
resources 
@ soil and water conservation measures 


® monitoring and control of soil, water, and plant contaminants 
© integrated controls of insects, weeds and other pests. 
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Agricultural and soil institutions should play an increasing role in the assess- 
ment of land capabilities and in advising planners and designers of development 
projects. 

Agricultural development plans and investment programs should make provl- 
sion for the early implementation of those basic land improvement and soil 
conservation projects and facilities for waste disposal which individual farmers 
and agro-industries cannot afford to carry out by themselves. 

An important part of the agricultural planning process and other aspects of 
rural planning should be carried out at the local level so as to involve the farm- 
ing community and enlist their participation in improving the quality of rural 
life. 


Response: 34. The Advisory Committee concurs. 


35. Governments should conduct selective base line surveys of agricultural areas 
where basic agricultural resources are known or suspected to be suffering environ- 
mental degradations. 

Prior to selecting priority areas, collecting and review of available surveys, 
inventories and data should be made in order to identify specific sources of en- 
vironmental degradation ; 

® subjects for study include loss of soil productivity ; loss of useful genetic 
resources ; depletion of grazing lands; recurrent destruction of crops, livestock 
and wild herbivores by pests, diseases, or pollution; accumulation of harmful 
agricultural wastes ; and indications of climatic changes. 

More comprehensive interpretations of existing data then be made to identify 
similar agricultural areas ; 

® inter-relationships among ecological conditions, types and intensities of 
land use and management practices, and problems of environmental degrada- 
tion should all be depicted. 

On this basis, priorities for urgent actions of conservation and protection 
of agricultural resources and for additional surveys and research should be 
established ; 

® these should consider the areas where the productive capacity of the re- 
sources and the agricultural products are most affected or threatened by en- 
vironmental degradations. 

Capabilities of existing institutions should be strengthened accordingly to 
undertake the action required. 

Additional inventories and surveys should then be continued by sectors in 
priority areas; 

© these should be developed by successive stages of approximation and 
detail 

@ they should make provision for periodic joint compilation and interpreta- 
tion, including consideration of environmental effects of agriculture on other 
resources such as air, water, aquatic resources and wildlife. 


Response: 35. Advisary Committee concurs. 


36. Governments should keep systematic records of environmental problems 
caused by or effecting agriculture using the above base-line surveys. 
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The existing agricultural institutions (e.g. research institutes, field stations 
and other services) should provide the necessary network for these monitoring 
activities. 

Special emphasis should be placed on surveillance of soil degradation and on 
early warning systems for pests, diseases and pollutants affecting crops, live- 
stock and the quality of agricultural products. 


Response: 36. Advisary Committee concurs. 


37. Governments should strengthen basic agricultural research to improve 
ecological understanding. 
Research should be undertaken in selected ecosystems and problem areas on 
the general subjects of : 
@ the functioning and productivity of agricultural systems 
® the processes of degradation of land resources and contamination of 
agricultural products 
® the environmental effects of certain specific agricultural practices and 
agricultural inputs, particularly agro-chemicals 
@ the relationship of climate to the above items. 
In addition, a variety of ecologically-sound management opportunities merit 
study: 
® the recycling of municipal wastes, including their detoxication, onto agri- 
cultural lands 
@ multiple cropping in the tropics, including considerations of crop com- 
binations and sequences, cover crops, fertilization and weed control 
@ systems to re-utilize the wastes of agricuitural runoff 
@ integrated pest controls, including combinations of regulated pesticide use, 
cultural controls, crop diversification. 


Response: 37. The Advisory Committee concurs. 


38. Governments should direct their agricultural research services and field sta- 
tions to incorporate environmental considerations into their programmes of inves- 
tigation and experimentation. 

The findings of basic ecological research should be applied to the study, design, 
and experimentation of ecologically stable systems of land use and agricultural 
practices, particularly in tropical and subtropical areas, whereby : 

® the productive capacity of land resources can be maintained on a long- 
term basis 

@® wastes can be disposed of or recycled in these systems without harmful 
effects on natural resources or on the environment generally. 

In testing various combinations of crops and/or livestock, agricultural inputs 
and management practices and in attempting to maximize yields or economic 
returns, experiments should be designed to assess: 

@ possible environmental side-effects of run-off, erosion, and other forms of 
soil degradation and of the accumulation of harmful residues, especially those 
from agro-chemicals 

@ the technical ability of local farmers to introduce new land use practices 
without causing deterioration to agricultural resources and the environment 

@ the economic feasibility of implementing agricultural practices which 
can better protect the resources and the environment without adding to farm 
management costs. To this end, special investigations should be undertaken 
to evaluate the costs and long-term benefits of environmental protection 
practices in agriculture. 
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Agricultural research institutions should, wherever feasible, use radioisotopes 
and radiation techniques to develop new, safer and more efficient management 
practices ; 

® this applies particularly to the application of fertilizers, pesticides, and 
irrigation water and to the biological control of pests. 


Response: 38. The Advisory Committee concurs. 


39. Governments should develop and facilitate information exchange and transfer 
of experience in agriculture within an ecological framework. 

The transfer of information and experience in agriculture should be based 
upon Similar ecological conditions, especially climate and soil. 

Within this framework, relevant and selected information should be made 
readily available to potential users (e.g. planners, extension services, farmers) 
in a form easily understandable and applicable, on: 

@ soils, their characteristics, capabilities, and limitations for different uses 

® genetic resources, their requirements, potential resistance to pests and 
other adverse factors 

® agricultural practices most suitable for both increased production and 
minimum environmental damage, particularly soil conservation practices and 
integrated pest control techniques 

® most appropriate methods of agricultural waste disposal and recycling 
under local conditions. 


40. Governments should introduce environmental considerations into their pro- 
grammes of agricultural education and training. 
More emphasis should be placed on the creation of an understanding of: 
@ the vital role of agriculture for man’s welfare and for the maintenance 
of environmental quality 
® the environmental problems related to specific management practices, 
particularly those related to soil conservation and pest control 
© the limits to the carrying capacities of natural resources under particular 
farming or grazing conditions. 
These considerations should be introduced at all levels of training and educa- 
tion. 


41. Governments should introduce an institutional and legislative framework 
which accounts for the environmental dimensions of agricultural development. 
Soil and agricultural institutions should be directed to consider the ecosystem 
as an operative unit in the management of air, soil, plant, and water resources ; 
® land settlement, agrarian reforms, and land consolidation should recog- 
nize local diversities of soil and climate. 
@ @ the extension and intensification of agriculture should be modified 
accordingly. 
Land use capabilities should serve as a basis for land zoning, land use legisla- 
tion, licensing and regulations ; 
® measures should be designed to respond to degradation resulting from 
misuse of croplands, misuse of agricultural inputs, and from the careless dis- 
posal of agricultural wastes. 


Response: 39-41. The Advisory Committee concurs. 
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42. Governments should consider the needs to provide incentives and assistance 
to farmers and agro-industries. 

Measures could include, depending on a given country’s social and economic 
system, credit, better marketing facilities, tax reduction or exemptions, and 
subsidies in cash or in kind. 

Such measures would induce or enable recipients to undertake necessary 
actions to prevent or correct environmental degradation of general public inter- 
est caused by their activities. 

Examples would include soil conservation, use of more selective pesticides, 
and recycling of wastes. 


43 Governments should establish or strengthen national programmes of con- 
servation of soil resources. 

According to local conditions and requirements, these programmes may place 
emphasis on one or more of the following areas: 

@ rain fed crop lands, particularly dry farmed areas 

irrigated lands with salinization, alkali and waterlogging hazards 
erosion along rural roads and highways 

grazing lands, particularly in arid areas 

wind erosion, stabilization of sand dunes 

watershed protection and afforestation 

® marginal lands, i.e. those areas falling between lands where intensive 
agricultural production is feasible and those unfit for agriculture and requiring 
protection. 

The programme should be integrated with the actions proposed earlier on base 
line surveys, research, assessment of land capabilities, assistance to land use 
planning authorities, development of ecologically stable agricultural systems, 
soil conservation legislation, extension work and assistance to farmers ; 

@ as such, it will go well beyond the mere promotion of soil conservation, 
erosion control practices, and land improvement works. 

A number of specific measures might possibly be employed: 

@ erosion might be controlled through the use of various forms of mulches, 
primarily in the form of crop residues; engineering and agronomic techniques 
to stabilize the soil and lessen the erosive force of wind and water; control 
of fires; overgrazing, and deforestation ; reseeding ; and terracing 

@ salinity and alkalinity control might employ knowledge of a plant’s salt 
tolerance, the salinity of water used for irrigation, and the soil character- 
istics for adequate irrigation and leaching 

® the leaching and depletion of soils particularly in the tropics might be 
reduced through controlling the intensity of agricultural use, by providing 
fallow periods, by introducing horticulture or pasturage instead of short- 
cycle crops or by the use of appropriate fertilizers. 

Particular attention should be given in erosion control programmes to reducing 
sediment delivery to streams, reservoirs, dams and other water bodies in order 
to control physical, chemical and biological effects of these sediments on water 
quality and aquatic resources. 

A special fund for the conservation of national soil resources may be needed 
to provide the necessary focus and means of action. 

National soil institutions should be strengthened by reinforcing the soil con- 
servation services and establishing, where needed, special units for land 
evaluation. 
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44. Governments should consider the possibilities of recycling agricultural 
wastes. 
To the extent practicable and safe, animal or organic agro-industrial and 
municipal wastes could be used as fertilizers. 
Likewise, crop residues could be used for composts or as animal feed. 
In either case, the wastes or residues could be distributed to improve the 
structure and fertility of the soil. 
® attention must be paid to guard against contamination of the soil resource 
and the spread of infectious diseases. 
Wherever not feasible, these wastes should be collected, treated and disposed of 
under controlled conditions in order to: 
@ minimize pollution, contamination, fire and other hazards 
® maintain the attractiveness and salubrity of rural lands and streams. 


45. Governments should institute or reinforce national programmes to regulate 
the use of pesticides and other biocides and to develop integrated pest control. 

Basie research is required on the fate and effects of pesticide residues in the 
environment and on their toxicity to man and other species. 

Because of the recognized toxicity, persistence, and mobility of pesticides, 
particular care should be given to their efficient use. 

Varieties and breeds more resistant to pests and diseases should be developed. 

The hazards of pests and diseases should be evaluated before the introduction 
of new crops, breeds, or management practices. 

Pesticides which are more selective and do not leave harmful persistent resi- 
dues should be developed. 

The introduction of new pesticides should be controlled by appropriate regu- 
latory measures for testing, registration, labelling, marketing and utilization. 

Biological pest control techniques such as the use of sterile male viruses 
pathogenic to insects, introduction of prey species and others should be devel- 
oped and promoted with careful consideration for their possible environmental 
consequences. 

Farmers should be trained in the safe use of pesticides and in integrated pest 
control techniques, including such management practices as proper selection; 
dosage, and timing and waste disposal techniques. Bodily damage to users might 
thereby be minimized. 


Response: 42-45. The Advisory Committee concurs. 


(iii) Recommendations for International Action 


46. It is recommended that FAO, in cooperation with other international agencies 
concerned, strengthen the necessary machinery for international acquisition of 
knowledge and transfer of experience on soi! capabilities, degradation, and 
conservation. 

Cooperative information exchange should be facilitated among those nations 
sharing similar soils, climate and agricultural conditions ; 

@ the Soil Map of the World being prepared by FAO, UNESCO and ISSS 
should serve to indicate those areas among which transfer of knowledge on 
soil potentialities and soil degradation would be most valuable 

@® this map should be supplemented by establishing international criteria 
and methods for the assessment of soil capabilities and degradations and by 
collecting additional data based upon these methods and criteria 
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ee this should enable the preparation of a World Map of Soil Degrada- 
tion Hazards as a framework for information exchange in this area. 
© information exchange on soil use should account for similarities in 
vegetation and other environmental conditions as well as those of soil, climate, 
and agricultural practices. 
® the FAO Soil Data Processing System should be developed beyond soil 
productivity considerations 
ee to include the above data and relevant environmental parameters ; 
ee to facilitate information exchange between national soil institutions, 
and eventually soil monitoring stations. 

International cooperative research on soil capabilities and conservation should 
be strengthened and broadened to include: 

®@ basic research on soil degradation processes in selected ecosystems under 
the auspices of the Man and Biosphere Programme 

® applied research on soil and water conservation practices under specific 
land use conditions with the assistance of FAO and, where appropriate, other 
agencies (UNESCO, WHO, IAFA) 

® research on using suitable soils for waste disposal and recycling 

ee UNIDO, FAO, and WHO should enter into joint consultations regard- 

ing the feasibility of an international programme in this area. 

These efforts for international cooperation in research and information ex- 
change on soils should be closely associated with those of the UNDP—-WMO-FAO- 
UNESCO programme of agricultural bio-meteorology, in order to facilitate inte- 
gration of data and practical findings and support national programmes of 
conservation of soil resources recommended above. 


47.It is recommended that government, FAO and WHO, in cooperation with 
UNESCO and IABA, strengthen and coordinate international programmes for 
integrated pest control and reduction of the harmful effects of agro-chemicals. 

Existing international activities for the exchange of information and co- 
operative research and technical assistance to developing countries should be 
strengthened to support national programmes described above, with particular 
reference to: 

® basic research on ecological effects of pesticides and fertilizers (MAB) 

@ use of radio-isotope and radiation techniques in studying the fate of 
pesticides in the environment (joint IAKA/FAO Division) 

® dose and timing of fertilizers’ application and their effects on soil 
productivity and the environment (FAO) 

® management practices and techniques for integrated pest control, includ- 
ing biological control (FAO/WHO) 

e@ establishment or strengthening of national and regional centres for 
integrated pest control, particularly in developing countries (FAO/WHO). 
Existing expert committees of FAO and WHO on various aspects of pest con- 

trol should be periodically convened to: 

® assess recent advances in the relevant fields of research mentioned above 

@ review and further develop international guidelines and standards with 
special reference to chlorinated hydrocarbons, pesticides containing heavy- 
metals, and the use of biological controls. 
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In addition, ad hoc panels of experts should be convened, by FAO, WHO and, 
where appropriate, IAHA, in order to study specific problems, and facilitate 
the work of the above committees. 


48. It is recommended that FAO under its programme “War on Waste” place 
increased emphasis on control and recycling of wastes in agriculture 
This programme should assist national activities recommended above relating 
to: 
® control technology and recycling of crop residues and animal wastes 
® control and recycling of agro-industrial waste 
® use of municipal wastes as fertilizers. 


Response: 46-48. The Advisory Committee concurs and urges that the 
programme be through a high-level U.N. agency. 


B. Forests 
(i) Considerations For Action (omitted ) 


(ii) Recommendations for National Action 


It is recommended that national governments give consideration to the fol- 
lowing proposals: 


62. Governments should undertake both basic and applied research for improved 
forest planning and management. 

Considerable knowledge already exists, particularly as relates to forest eco- 
systems and management in the temperate zones, that should be collected, evalu- 
ated, and applied where practicable. 

General research needs, particularly in the tropical and subtropical areas, 
relate to: 

e the functioning of “natural’ and man-made forest ecosystems 

@ the mechanisms responsible for favourable or unfavourable influences of 
forest and forestry on other natural resources and on the environment 

® the qualitative and quantitative effects of these mechanisms 

®@ both genetic and economic considerations require development. 

Research priorities in the tropics should be assigned according to the functions 
which require further knowledge; 

® Immediate supplies of timber represent man’s primary need, and vast 
tropical forest areas require management 

@e@ scientific knowledge of the life histories and growth requirements of 
trees and forests, upon which forest management is based, is largely lacking 
in the tropics. Research is needed on such processes as ecological succession, 
energy conversion and nutrient cycling before adequate management sys- 
tems can be devised or their effects predicted. 

@@ research on the identification and potential uses of tropical timber 
trees must still take place in many cases, as must further study on the 
strength, density, chemical and other properties of such timber 

@@ soil and water of tropical forest lands, causing problems after forest 
removal that are intensified by high temperatures and heavy precipitation, 
must be studied for prediction, correction and prevention 


5 See ch. 6, Advisory Committee Recommendation 1. 
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@@® knowledge of the tropical rainforests, particularly the multi-storied 
hardwoods, is especially lacking 
ee research on forest resource survey methods and techniques is 
required 
@ the introduction or improvement of new species is of high priority of for- 
est management 
@@® research is required to determine which tropical tree species are quick 
growing and most suited to intensive culture for early yields 
@@ insect and disease problems in the biotically-rich tropical forests must 
be anticipated, and means of prevention and control studied 
@ the more effective use of forests and trees for the environmental improve- 
ment of human settlements in the tropics must also be studied 
ee the benefits of trees to urban areas are potentially very high in the 
tropics, particularly because shade is so critical for daytime comfort. 

Both present and future knowledge should be applied to develop multipurpose 
sylvicultural methods that meet the demand for both increased production and 
environmental protection and improvement ; 

® although knowledge of the basic components—including their ecology and 
genetics—is often sufficient in the developed countries, management systems 
for their integration are frequently lacking 
® specific research is required for: 
ee the definition and standardization of criteria and methods for the 
economic appraisal of forest influences and for the comparison of alterna- 
tive uses 
@@ the preparation of guidelines—to be perodically updated—for en- 
vironmental forest management. 

The potential contribution of different tree varieties to urban beauty, sound 
abatement, atmospheric quality, and temperature amelioration is poorly under- 
stood and underutilized and requires further study. 

Research should be initiated on the laws, land tenure systems, and forest 
institutions now in use in order to find the combination that will ensure safe 
and profitable muitiple uses of forests ; 

@ research might be conducted along the following lines: 

@@ studies on the influence of land tenure systems on the protective and 
recreational role of forests 

@@ research on the development of public administration for environ- 
mental forestry . 

ee the revision of current education and training programmes to accom- 
modate new techniques of forest resources management 

ee comparative study, research and training in forestry legislation, 
wherever needed. 


63. Governments shoud develop forest policies and planning as part of an overall 
policy for the rational and integrated use of natural resources. 

Particular attention should be given to the rapidly increasing demands for 
and benefits from amenities which forests provide. 

Forest zoning should be used as a basis for planning and management of 
forests and should be strengthened by adequate legislation and law enforcement. 

Land use planning commissions both in rural and urban areas should seek the 
advice of environmental foresters to improve the appearance of urban and rural 
landscapes and reduce hazards of pollution and other nuisances by rational 
use of tree plantations. 
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Technology is needed to minimize damage to forests caused by fire, insects 
and diseases ; 
@® means for fighting forest fires and pests, integrated pest control systems, 
and early detection and evaluation techniques should be developed. 


64. Governments should design environmental forest sais iecaiaa to meet the 
competing demands on forest resources 

Modern forest management concepts, including multiple-use where desirable, 
should be introduced wherever feasible and in accordance with local conditions. 
Legislative and institutional provisions should be made, and accounting and 
budgeting procedures should be adjusted, to reflect the costs and benefits of the 
amenities which forests provide. 

Special measures should be taken to ensure that the introduction of intensive 
forest management techniques and the extension of manmade forests will not 
cause the disappearance of useful forest genetic resources and of wildlife or 
seriously impair soil and water values. 

Prevention and control of forest fires, pests and diseases should be given high 
priority. 


65. Governments should introduce minimum management plans where none cur- 
rently exist and governments already committed should increase their efforts 

The opportunities of increasing public ownership and improving management 
of publicly-owned forests should be explored. 

Attempts should be made to settle shifting cultivations to control the use 
of fire, and to demarcate forest resources. 

Pilot projects using advanced management systems should be introduced into 
the developing countries, with appropriate assistance from the international 
community. 


Responses: 62-65. The Advisory Committee concurs. 


(iii) Recommendations for International Action 


66. It is recommended that the Secretary-General take steps to ensure that: 
(a) The UN bodies concerned co-operate to meet the needs for new knowledge. 
Where appropriate, research should be promoted, assisted, co-ordinated, or 

undertaken by the Man and Biosphere Programme (UNESCO), ICSU, or 

- IUFRO, in close co-operation with FAO and WMO. 

Studies on comparative legislation, land tenure, institutions, tropical forest 
management, and the effects of the international trade in forest products on 
national forest environments, and public administration, might be sponsored 
or co-ordinated by FAO, in co-operation with other appropriate organizations. 

(b) Continuing surveillance of the world’s forest cover is provided for through 
the establishment of an appropriate monitoring system. | 

Such a World Forest Appraisal Programme would provide an indication of 
global environmental stability ; 

® the balance between the world’s forest biomass and the prevailing envi- 
ronment would be continuously measured 

® changes in the forests biomass, considered to have a significant impact on 
the environment, would be recorded: 

The information could be collected from existing inventories and on-going 
activities and through remote sensing techniques. 
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The forest protection programme described above might be incorporated within 
this effort, through the use of advanced technology, such as satellites using 
different types of imagery and which could constantly survey all forests. 


67. It is further recommended that FAO 


(a) Co-ordinate an international programme for research and exchange of 
information on forest fires, pests, and diseases. 

The programme should include data collection and dissemination, identifica- 
tion of potentially susceptible areas and of means of suppression; exchange of 
information on technologies, equipment and techniques; research, including in- 
tegrated pest control and the influences of fires on forest ecosystems, to be 
undertaken by IUFRO; establishment of a forecasting system in co-operation 
with WMO; organization of seminars and study tours; the facilitation of bilat- 
eral agreements for forest protection between neighbouring countries, and the 
development of effective international quarantines. 

Forest fires, pests and diseases will frequently each require separate individual 
treatment. 


(b) Facilitate the transfer of information on forests and forest management. 


The amount of knowledge that can be usefully exchanged is limited by the 
differences of climatic zones and forest types. 
The exchange of information should however be encouraged among nations 
sharing similarities ; 
@ Considerable knowledge is already exchanged among the industrialized 
nations of the temperate zone. 
Opportunities exist, despite differences, for the useful transfer of information 
to developing countries on the environmental aspects of such items as: 
@® the harvesting of some tropical hardwoods 
® pine cultures 
® the principles of forest managment systems and management science 
® soils and soil interpretations relating to forest management 
® forest industries pollution controls, including both technical and economic 
data 
@ methods for evaluation of forest resources through sampling techniques, 
remote sensing, and data processing 
® control of destructive fires and pest out outbreaks. 


Response: 66-67.—The Advisory Committee concurs.® 


C. Wildlife Parks and Other Protected Areas 
—Part One: Wildlife 


(i) Consideration for action (omitted) 


(ii) Recommendations for National Action 


It is recommended that national governments give consideration to the fol- 
lowing proposals. 


® See ch. 6, Advisory Committee Recommendation 1. 
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73. Each country should establish regions of nature reserves and other protected 
areas. 

These areas should include adequate representation of all naturally occurring 
ecosystems, appropriate to the space and habitat requirements of the wild species 
involved. 

The management of these regions will require an Rater tauelne of habitat re- 
quirements, at present known for very few species. 

Assistance will frequently be required from the international community. 

Response: 73. The Advisory Committee concurs. 


74, Countries should enact and enforce protective laws regulating the harvesting 
and marketing of wild animals and their products, to guarantee that populations 
are not exploited to a degree that would threaten their survival. 


Response: 74. Nations should adopt a policy of maintaining wildlife popu- 
lations sufficient to fill their ecological role rather than following the 
“extinction standard” provided in the United Nations recommendation. 


75. Governments should also exercise careful control over the introduction of 
exotic species into new areas with a view to preventing the displacement of in- 
digenous species. 

Where consequences are predictable, impacts should be considered before in- 
troducing the animals; where consequences are unknown, research will be re- 
quired to predict the environmental effects of a given introduction. 

Each country should consider the establishment of an advisory board of experts 
which would be independent of local decisions and which could have access to 
the world wildlife scientific community. 


76. Methods for assessing the impact upon wildlife of building large-scale con- 
structions, of clearing and developing land, and of altering present forms of land 
use, should be devised and implemented. 

Estimates of potential impact should be taken into account in the early plan- 
ning stages of any development project. 

Where appropriate, intergovernmental organizations should co-operate in 
this assessment. 


77. The consideration of wildlife resources and other habitat should be incor- 
porated into land use planing and development, particularly in respect to long 
range considerations. 

An evaluation should be made of the extent to which wildlife may interfere 
with adjacent forms of land use, complement existing forms of use by adding 
extra values, or be used as a major form of land use in its own right. 


Response: 75-77. The Advisory Committee concurs. 


78. Facilities should be developed, particularly in the developing countries, to 
attract and service tourism based on wildlife resources. 

Large potentials should be developed by first promoting and supervising hunt- 
ing tourism and, subsequently, expanding the tourist industry by providing for 
wildlife viewing and necessary infrastructure. 

Governments, particularly those of the developing countries, should formulate 
demonstration cropping and hunting programmes for large game animals with 
substantial populations. 
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Those projects underway in Africa should be extended, and new ones initiated 
in the Middle East, Latin America and Asia. 

Areas which should receive high priority are 

@ those where present forms of land use have proved unsatisfactory 
e jands that are marginal to domestic animals, such as those frequently 
found in arid or adverse climates. 

More experimentation land research should be undertaken on the biological 
and economic advantages of game ranching, and on the most efficient producers 
of protein, as a basis for future action. 

Means should be examined and implemented to resolve the frequently occurring 
technical difficulties of harvesting, processing and marketing the meat; 

© demonstration pilot schemes for developing commercial utilization of 
game, underway in Zambia and Kenya, should be expanded. 


Response: 78. The Advisory Committee concurs and urges that due to the 
degradation that can occur to the environment of protected areas, atten- 
tion be paid to the setting of reasonable limits on tourism. 


79. Research is needed on habitat requirements. 

This will contribute to the solution of many problems, ranging from those of 
species in danger of extinction to those of over-abundance of populations. 

It will respond to the need for knowledge on productive meat management. 

It will help determine the optimum size of areas and ensure high species 
diversity. 

Research should include methods of assessing changes in the plant and animal 
communities and animal diseases. 

The interaction of livestock with other forms of land use requires considerable 
study. 
80. Governments should initiate or extend applied research projects to assess the 
interrelationships between forest and range management and wildlife populations. 

Different combinations of forest and range management practices and wild 
species should be tested to identify situations where each complements the value 
of the other. 


Response: 79-80. The Advisory Committee concurs. 


(iii) Recommendations for international action 
It is recommended that the Secretary-General take the following steps: 
81. Ensure that the effects of pollutants upon wildlife are considered, where 
appropriate, within environmental monitoring systems. 
Particular attention should be paid to those species of wildlife which may serve 
as indicators for; 
® future wide environmental disturbances to other species. 
@ an ultimate impact upon human populations. 
82. Ensure that a programme to expand present data gathering processes so as 
to assess the total economic value of wildlife resource, is established. 
Such data would facilitate the task of monitoring the current situation of 
animals endangered by their trade value, and demonstrate to questioning nations 
the value of their resource. 


Such a programme should elaborate upon present FAO efforts and might well 
produce a yearbook of wildlife statistics. 


Response: 81-82. The Advisory Committee concurs. 
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83. Ensure that the appropriate UN agencies cooperate with the governments 
of the developing countries to develop special short-term training courses on 
wildlife management. 

The priority should be on conversion courses for personnel trained in related 
disciplines such as forestry or animal husbandry. 

Special attention should bé given to the establishment and support of regional 
training schools for technicians. 


Response: 83. The Advisory Committee concurs and emphasizes the 
importance of role in the United States short-term training assistance. 


84. It is further recommended that governments give attention to. the need to 
enact international conventions and treaties to protect species inhabiting inter- 
national waters or those which migrate from one country to another. 

A broadly-based convention might be considered which would provide a frame- 
work by which criteria for game regulations could be agreed and the over ex- 
ploitation of resources curtailed by signatory countries. 


Response: 84. The Advisory Committee concurs. 


85. It is recommended that governments move to agree to the proposed con- 
vention on THE EXPORT, IMPORT, AND TRANSIT OF CERTAIN SPECIES 
OF WILD ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 


Response: 85. The Advisory Committee disagrees. See Advisory Commit- 
tee Recommendation 4B of this chapter. 


86. It is recommended that governments agree to strengthen the International 
Whaling Commission and to consider an international agreement calling for a 
10-year moratorium on commercial whaling. 


Response: 86. The United States should actively support an interna- 
tional accord establishing a moratorium on the taking of all whales 
listed on any recognized endangered species list. Moreover, the taking 
of all whales and aquatic mammals not on any endangered species list 
should be reduced by at least 50 percent. Appropriate mechanisms for 
independent monitoring of the provisions of such an agreement are 
essential. Provisions should also be made for continued research and 
surveys into the status of the whale resources of the world. 


Part Two: Parks and Other Protected Areas 


(i) Consideration for action (omitted) 
(ii) Recommendations for national action 

It is recommended that national governments give consideration to the follow- 
ing proposals. 
91. Governments should set aside wildland wherever possible. 

Policies which provide for the needs of tourism and recreation and for the 
protection of representative ecosystems should guide such action. 
92. Governments should engage in research on park management, with par- 
ticular emphasis on: | 
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Assessing the recreational carrying capacity of individual ecosystems and 
subsequently the desirable rates and scale of their development as parks. 

Determining the optimum use for different protected areas, including the 
appropriate zoning for single or multiple use. 

Identifying the most appropriate means of organizing and managing large 
numbers of people within protected areas. 

93. Governments should educate their peoples on the value and purposes of 
protected areas and design means to use parks as an educational tool. 

The concept that “parks are for the benefit and enjoyment of people” should 
be communicated, particularly in the developing countries. 

Educational tourism should be promoted within the services of protected areas. 
94. Governments should accelerate the development of recreational facilities 
within or nearby urban areas. 

Such action would relieve pressures on over-extended national parks. 

Measures of landscape planning such as cluster development of new housing 
areas and decontamination of polluted waters should be stressed. 


Response: 91-94. The Advisory Committee concurs. 


(iii) Recommendations for international action 
95. It is recommended that governments and the Secretary-General give special 
attention to training requirements. 
High level training should be provided and supported ; 
® in addition to integrating aspects of national park planning and manage- 
ment into courses on forestry and other subjects, special degrees should be 
offered in park management. 
ee the traditional forestry or geology background of the park manager 
must be broadened into an integrated approach 
@® graduate courses in natural resources administration should be made 
available in at least one major university in every continent. 


Schools offering courses in national parks management at 4 medium grade 
level should be assisted by the establishment or expansion of facilities, par- 
ticularly in Latin America and Asia. 

96. It is further recommended that the Secretary-General take steps to: ensure 
that an appropriate mechanism exists for the transfer of information on park 
legislation and planning and management techniques developed in some in- 
dustrialized countries which could serve as models to be made available to any 
interested developing country. 

97. Ensure that the appropriate United Nations agencies assist the developing 
countries to plan for the inflow of visitors into their protected areas, in such 
a way as to reconcile revenue and environmental considerations. 


Response: 95-97. The Advisory Committee concurs. 


98, It is also recommended that governments: 


(a) Take steps to co-ordinate and co-operate on the management of shared pro- 
tected areas. 

Agreement should be reached on such aspects as the rights of guards to follow 
poachers across international boundaries, mutual legislation, patrolling systems, 
exchange of information, research projects, collaboration on measures of burning, 


plant and animal control, fishery regulations, censuses, tourist circuits and 
frontier formalities. 
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Response: 98(a). The Advisory Committee concurs, and recommends 
that such agreement provide for recompensing for environmental dam- 
age occurring to a nation due to actions in another nation. 


(b) Move to agree on the proposed conventions on CONSERVATION OF CER- 
TAIN ISLANDS FOR SCIENCE AND CONSERVATION OF THE WORLD 
HERITAGE) 


Response: 98(b) (1). While the concept of a convention on the Conserva- 
tion of Certain Islands for Science merits serious consideration, present 
drafts are inadequate and final action would be premature at this time. 
The United States should support continuing negotiations after the 
Stockholm Conference. Such a convention should insure the environ- 
mental integrity of any included island from direct and indirect actions 
of the nation having jurisdiction. Covenants to insure proper manage- 
ment, protection, monitoring, and necessary enforcement provisions are 
required. The actions of nationals as well as all government agencies, 
including the military, should be covered by the convention. Finally, 
where islands are under the temporary jurisdiction of a nation, for 
example, under a U.N. mandate, the inhabitants, if any, of such islands 
should be included in the decision to place the island within the terms 
of the convention. 

Response: 98(b) (2). Regarding the Conservation of the World Heritage 
the Advisory Committee disagrees. See Advisory Committee Recom- 
mendation 4A of this chapter. 


(c) Take steps to set, aside areas representing ecosystems of international 
significance for protection under international agreement. 


Response: 98(c). The Advisory Committee concurs. 


99. It is recommended that interested governments—which have not yet done 
so—sign and ratify the CONVENTION ON CONSERVATION OF WETLANDS 
OF INTERNATIONAL IMPORTANCE, approved at the Conference of Ramsar 
(Iran). 


Response: 99. This convention, the present text of which was approved 
at a conference in Ramsar, Iran, should not be signed by the United 
States. In its present form, this convention is too narrow in scope and 
does not include adequate provisions to insure the protection of wet- 
lands. In addition, the value of wetlands goes beyond providing water 
fowl habitat; they play a vital ecological role in the formation of 
climatic conditions, marine breeding, and provide nursery grounds 
among other roles. The United States should initiate the development 
of a more comprehensive treaty regarding wetlands, and should con- 
sider the incorporation of wetlands protection in a broader treaty 
governing national actions which affect international water 
resources. 


463-237 O—T2——5 
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D. The Conservation of Genetic Resources 


(i) Consideration for action (omitted) 


(ii) Recommendations for action 


It is recommended that governments, in co-operation with the Secretary- 
General and FAO where indicated, take the following steps. 
107. Agree to an international programme to preserve the world’ s genetic 
resources. 

Active participation at the national and international levels is involved ; 

e it must be recognized, however, that while survey, collection, and dis- 
semination of these genetic resources is best carried out on a regional or inter- 
national basis, their actual evaluation and utilization are matters for specific 
institutions and individual workers 

ee international participation in the latter should concern exchange of 
techniques and findings. 
An international network is required with appropriate machinery to facilitate 
the interchange of information and genetic material among countries. 
Both static (seed banks, culture collections, etc.) and dynamic (conservation 
of populations in evolving natural environments) ways are needed. 
Action is necessary in six inter-related areas ; 
® survey of genetic resources 
inventory of collections 
exploration and collecting 
documentation 
evaluation and utilization 
conservation 
@@ conservation represents the crucial element to which all other pro- 
grammes relate. 
Although the international programme relates to all types of genetic resources, 
the action required for each resource will vary according to existing needs and 
activities. 


108. Make inventories of genetic resources most endangered by depletion or 
extinction. 

All species threatened by man’s development should be included in such 
inventories. 

Special attention should be given to locating in this field those areas of natural 
genetic diversity which are disappearing. 


These inventories should be periodically reviewed and updated by appropriate 


monitoring. 
The survey conducted by FAO in collaboration with IBP is designed to pro- 


vide information on endangered crop genetic resources by 1972, but will require 
extension and follow-up. 


109. Compile or extend, as necessary, registers of existing collections. 

Such a register should identify which breeding and experiment stations, re- 
Search institutions and universities maintain which collections. 

Major gaps in existing collections should be identified where material is in 
danger of being lost. 
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These inventories of collections should be transformed for computer handling 
and made available to all potential users. 

In respect to plants: 

@ it would be expected that the “advanced varieties’ would be well repre- 
sented, but that the primitive materials would be found to be scarce and require 
subsequent action 

® the action. already initiated by FAO, several national institutions, and 
international foundations should be supported and expanded. 

In respect to micro-organisms, it is recommended that each nation develop 
comprehensive inventories of culture collections: 

@ a cataloguing of the large and small collections and the value of their 
holdings is required, rather than a listing of individual strains 

@® many very small but unique collections, sometimes the works of a single 
specialist, are lost 

© governments should assure that valuable gene pools held by individuals 
or small institutes are also held in national or regional collections. 

In regard to animal germ plasm, it is recommended that FAO establish a 
continuing mechanism to assess and maintain catalogues of the characteristics 
of domestic animal breeds, types and varieties in all nations of the world. 
Likewise, FAO should establish such lists where required. 

In regard to aquatic organisms, it is recommended that FAO compile a 
catalogue of genetic resources of cultivated species and promote intensive studies 
on the methods of preservation and storage of genetic material. 


110. Initiate immediately, in co-operation with all interested parties, programmes 
of exploration and collection wherever endangered species have been identified 
which are not included in, existing collections. 

An emergency programme with the co-operation of the MAB programme, of 
plant exploration and collection should be launched on the basis of the FAO 
List of Emergency Situations for a 5-year period. 

With regard to forestry species, in addition to the efforts of the Danish/FAO 
Forest Tree Seed Center, IUFRO, and the FAO Panel of Experts on Forest 
Gene Resources, support is needed for missions planned for Latin America, 
West Africa, The East Indies and India. 


111. Conservation is a most crucial part of any programme of genetic resources 
programme. Moreover, major types of genetic resources must be treated sepa- 
rately because: 

They are each subject to different programmes and priorities. 

They serve different uses and purposes. 

They require different expertise techniques and facilities. 


112. Plant germ plasm—agriculture and forestry: organize and equip national 
or regional genetic resources conservation centres. 

Such centres as The National Seed Storage Laboratory in the United States 
and the Vavilov Institute of Plant Industry in the USSR already provide good 
examples. 

Working collections should be established separately from the basic collections ; 

@ these will usually be located at plant breeding stations and will be widely 
distributed. 

Three classes of genetic crop resources must be conserved ; 

® high-producing varieties in current use and those they have superseded 
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® primitive varieties of traditional pre-scientific agriculture (recognized as 
genetic treasuries for plant improvement) 
@® mutations indueed by radiation or chemical means. 


Species contributing to environmental improvement, such as sedge used to 
stabilize sand-dunes, should be conserved. 

Wild or weed relatives of crop species and those wild species of actual or 
potential use in rangelands, industry, new crops, etc., should be included. 


113. Maintain gene pools of wild plant species within their natural communities. 

It is therefore essential that primeval forests, bushlands, and grasslands 
which contain important forest genetic resources be identified and protected 
by appropriate technical and legal means; 

® systems of reserves exist in most countries, but a strengthening of interna- 

tional understanding on methods of protection and on availability of material 

may be desirable. 

Species of medical, aesthetic, or research value should be insured. 

The network of biological reserves proposed by UNESCO (MAB) should be 
designed, where feasible, to protect these natural communities. 

Where protection in nature becomes uncertain or impossible, then means such 
as seed storage or living collections in provenance trials or botanic gardens 
must be adopted. 


114. Fully implement the programmes initiated by the FAO panels of experts 
on forest gene resources in 1968 and on plant exploration and introduction in 
1970. 


115. Animal germ plasm: consider the desirability and feasibility of interna- 
tional action to preserve breeds or varieties of animals. 
Because such an endeavour would constitute a major effort beyond the scope 
of any one nation, FAO would be the logical executor of such a project ; 
@ close co-operation with governments would be necessary, however 
@ IUCN might logically be given responsibility for wildlife, in co-operation 
with FAO, MAB (UNESCO), and governments. 
Any such effort should also include research on how to preserve, store, and 
transport germ plasm. 
Specific methods for the maintenance of gene pools of aquatic species should 
be developed. 
The recommendations of the FAO Working Party Meeting on Genetic Selection 


and Conservation of Genetic Resources of Fish, held in 1971, should be 
implemented. 


116. Micro-organism germ plasm: Co-operatively establish and properly fund a 
few large regional collections. 


Full use should be made of major collections now in existence ; 
® no new centres should be contemplated in the developed world until those 
existing achieve regional significance. 
Although 19 major centres exist in the developed world, none can be found 
in developing countries ; 
® to provide geographic distribution and access to the developing nations, 
regional centres should be established in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 
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117. Establish conservation centres of insect germ plasm. 
The very difficult and long process of selecting or breeding insects conducive 
to biological control programmes can only begin in this manner. 


118. Evaluation and utilization are critical corollaries to the conservation of 
genetic resources. 
In respect to crop breeding programmes, it is recommended that governments 
give special emphasis to 
® the quality of varieties and breeds and the potential for increased yields 
@ the ecological conditions to which the species are adapted 
® the resistance to diseases, pests and other adverse factors 
@® the need for a multiplicity of effort so as to increase the chances of 
success. 


119. Collaborate to establish a global network of national and regional institutes 
based on agreements on the availability of material and information, on methods, 
on technical standards, and on the need for technical and financial assistance 
wherever required. 
Facilities should be designed to assure the use by 
© breeders, to develop varieties and breeds both giving higher yields and 
having higher resistance to local pests and diseases and other adverse factors 
® users, providing facilities and advice for the safest and most profitable 
utilization of varieties and breeds most adapted. to local conditions. 
Such co-operation would apply to all genetic resource conservation centres and 
to all types mentioned above. 
Standardized storage and retrieval facilities for the exchange of information 
and genetic material should be developed ; 
@® information should be made generally available and its exchange facili- 
tated through agreement on methods and technical standards 
® international standards and regulations for the shipment of materials 
should be agreed upon 
® basic collections and data banks should be replicated in at least two dis- 
tinct sites, and should remain a national responsibility 
® standardized and computerized system of documentation is required. 
Technical and financial assistance should be provided where required ; 
@ areas of genetic diversity are most frequently located in those countries 
- most poorly equipped to institute the necessity programmes. 


120. The need for liaison among the parties participating in the global system 
of genetic resources conservation requires certain institutional innovations. 
It is recommended that the appropriate United Nations agency establish an 
international liaison unit for plant genetic resources in order to 
® improve liaison between governmental and non-governmental efforts 
@ assist in the liaison and co-operation between national and regional 
centres with special emphasis on 
®e@ international agreements on methodology and standards of conserva- 
tion of genetic material 
ee standardization ‘and co-ordination of computerized record systems 
@®@ exchange of information and material between these centres 
® assist in implementing training course in exploration, conservation and 
breeding methods and techniques 
® act as a central repository for copies of computerized information on gene 
pools (discs and tapes) 
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© provide the secretariat for periodic meetings of international panels and 

seminars on the subject 
ee a conference on Germ Plasm Conservation might be convened to 

follow-up the successful conference of 1967 

@ plan and co-ordinate the five-year emergency programme on the conser- 
vation of endangered species 

® further assist governments, wherever required, to re AO their na- 
tional programmes 

® promote the evaluation and utilization of genetic resources at national 
and international levels. 

It is recommended that the appropriate United Nations agency initiate the 
required programme on micro-organism germ plasm ; 

® periodic international conferences involving those concerned with the 
maintenance and research on gene pools of micro-organisms should be 
supported 
® such a programme might interact with the proposed regional culture 
centres by 
ee assuring that each centre place high priority on the training of scien- 
tists and technicians from the developing nations 
ee acting as a necessary liaison 
@e@ lending financial assistance to those countries established outside the 
developed countries 
@® the international exchange of pure collections of micro-organisms be- 
tween the major collections of the world has operated for many years and 
requires little re-enfiorcement 
@ study should be particularly conducted on waste disposal and recycling, 
controlling diseases and pests, and food technology and nutrition. 

It is recommended that FAO institute a programme in respect to animal germ 
plasm to assess and maintain catalogues of the economic characteristics of 
domestic animal breeds and types and of wild species and to establish gene 
pools of potentially useful types. 

It is recommended that the MAB project on Ar conservation of natural areas 
and the genetic material contained should be adequately supported. 

Response: 107-120. The Advisory Committee concurs. 


E. Fisheries 


(i) Considerations for action (omitted) 


(ii) Recommendations for national action 


It is recommended that governments give consideration to the following 
proposals : 


126. Research should be strengthened relating to: 

The functioning of aquatic ecosystems and their productivity. 

Transplantation of non-native species to new habitats and their acclimatisa- 
tion; conducting of suitable tests on controlled conditions to achieve this. 

The basic physical, chemical, and biological processes of dilution, dispersal and 
decomposition of wastes and concentration of pollutants in the aquatic environ- 
ment, especially in inshore waters. 

The effects of pollutants on aquatic resources and ecosystems including the 
sub-lethel effects (see Subject Area III paper). 
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The effects of major man-made modifications of the river flows and of water 
movements in coastal areas. 

The treatment of waste waters to prevent the discharge of toxic and other 
undesirable substances in the aquatic environment. 

The use of aquaculture especially to recycle and conserve the resources pres- 
ent in domestic wastes particularly where there is a concurrent protein shortage, 


developing safeguards against the transmission of pathogens and pollutants 
to man, 


Response: 126. The Advisory Committee concurs, and urges particular 
emphasis on research in aquaculture. 


127. Surveys and monitoring activities should be developed. 

Collection of data on catch state of resources and fisheries activities should be 
improved in order to provide a more reliable and accurate basis for the assess- 
ment of fish stocks, their management and fishery development activities. 

This information should be closely associated with data on the environment 
including that provided by the monitoring of pollutants in the aquatic environ- 
ment. (See Subject Area III paper) 


Response: 127. The Advisory Committee concurs, and suggests that the 
international monitoring be carried out by independent parties. 


128. Overall development policies and plans should take due account of the 
increasing role of fisheries in world food supply and of their vulnerability to 
multiple forms of damage by other development activities, particularly those 
affecting productive coastal areas. 

Ecologically and economically valid interest of fisheries should be protected 
accordingly. 


129. In order to further enlarge the protein harvest from the hydrosphere the 
productivity of the aquatic resources should be protected and enhanced by: 

Rational management of fish stocks through implementing appropriate regu- 
latory controls based upon monitoring and periodic assessments of fish stocks 
and catches. 

Diversifying fisheries within the large resources of the hydrosphere. 

Developing aquaculture. 

Controlling the discharge of toxic wastes. 

Using and recycling some of the non-toxic wastes for aquaculture. 

Preventing and/or reducing the harmful consequences of man-made modifica- 
_ tions of fresh water bodies and coastal areas. 

Exerting a careful control on the conditions governing the transfer and 
introduction of exotic fish species. 


130. The following action requirements should be considered : 

The required research institutions and related training facilities should be 
established or strengthened to implement action proposals presented in para. 7 
above, and to allow effective participation in the activities of the regional and 
international fisheries bodies. 

Fisheries institutions should be adequately supported to undertake required 
environmental and biological research and to provide necessary data on catches, 
state of resources and fisheries activities and make periodic assessment of fish 
stocks. These institutions should closely collaborate with those in charge of 
monitoring water pollution. 
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The exchange of information relating to aquaculture introducing of exotic 
species, as well as the exchange of expertise in these fields should be fostered. 

Fisheries legislation and regulatory control institutions will need to be 
reviewed and their effectiveness improved to cope with increasing demand for 
protecting fisheries. The training of specialists for these fields will be necessary, 
as will the provision of adequate resources and facilities. 


Response: 128-130. The Advisory Committee concurs. 


(iii) Recommendations for international action 

It is recommended that governments, and the Secretary-General in co-operation 
with FAO and other UN organizations concerned, as well as development assist- 
ance agencies take steps to: 


131. Support recent guidelines, recommendations, and programmes of the various 
international fishing organizations. 

A large part of the needed international action has been identified with action 
programmes initiated by FAO and its Intergovernmental Committee on Fisheries 
and approximately 24 other bilateral and multilateral international commissions, 
councils and committees. In particular these organizations are planning and 
undertaking : 

® co-operative programmes such as that of LEPOR (Long-Term and Ex- 
panded Programme on Oceanic Research), GIPME (Global Investigation of 

Pollution in the Marine Environment) and IBP (International Biological 

Programme) 

® exchange of data, supplementing and expanding the services maintained 
by FAO and bodies within its framework in compiling, disseminating and 
co-ordinating information on living aquatic resources and their environment 
and fisheries activities 
® evaluation and monitoring of world fishery resources, environmental 
conditions, stock assessment, including statistics on catch and effort, and the 
economics of fisheries 
® assistance to governments in interpreting the implications of such assess- 
ments, identifying alternative management measures, and formulating required 
actions 
® special programmes and recommendations for management of stocks of 
fish and other aquatic animals proposed by the existing international fishery 
bodies ; 
@@ damage to fish stocks has often occurred because regulatory action is 
taken too slowly 
@@ historically the need for management action to be nearly unanimous 
has reduced action to the minimum acceptable level. 


Response: 131. The Advisory Committee basicaliy concurs, but suggests 
modification of existing institutions to provide a more coordinated ap- 
proach to operations affecting fisheries resources. 


182. Ensure close participation of fishery agencies and interests in the prepara- 
tions for the UN Conference on the Law of the Sea. 

In order to safeguard the marine environment and its resources through the 
development of effective and workable principles and laws, the information and 
insight of international and regional fishery bodies, as well as the national 
fishery agencies are essential. 
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133. Ensure international co-operation in the research, control, and regulation 
of the side effects of national activities in resource utilization where these affect 
the resources of other nations. 

Estuaries, inter-tidal marshes, and other near-shore and inshore environments 
play a crucial role in the maintenance of several marine fish stocks. Similar 
problems exist in those fresh-water fisheries that occur in shared waters. 

Discharge of toxic chemicals, heavy metals, and other wastes may effect even 
high seas resources. 

Certain exotic specfes, notably the carp, lamprey, alewife, have invaded 
international waters with deleterious effects as a result of unregulated unilateral 
action. 


134. Further develop and strengthen facilities for collecting, analyzing and 
disseminating data on living aquatic resources and the environment in which 
they live. i 

Data already exist concerning the total harvest from the oceans and of certain 
regions in respect of individual fish stocks, their quantity, the fishing efforts 
expended on them, and of their population structure, distribution and changes. 
This coverage needs to be improved and extended. 

It is clear that a much greater range of biological parameters must be 
monitored and analyzed in order to provide an adequate basis for evaluating 
the interaction of stocks and managing the combined resources of many stocks. 
There is no institutional constraint on this expansion but a substantial increase 
in funding is needed by FAO and other international organizations concerned to 
meet the needs of this expanding need for data. 

Full utilization of present and expanded data facilities is dependent on 
co-operation of governments in developing local and regional data networks, 
making existing data available to FAO and to the international bodies and 
formalizing the links between national and international agencies responsible for 
monitoring and evaluating fishery resources. 


135. Ensure full co-operation among governments by strengthening the existing 
international and regional machinery for development and management of fish- 
eries and their related environmental aspects, and in those regions where these 
do not exist, encourage the establishing of fishery councils and commissions 
as appropriated. 

The operational efficiency of these bodies will largely depend on the ability 
of the participating countries to carry out their share of the activities and 
programmes. 

- Technical support and servicing from the specialized agencies, in particular 
from FAO, is also required. 

~The assistance of bilateral and international funding agencies will be needed 
to ensure the full participation of the developing countries in these activities. 


Response: 1382-135. The Advisory Committee concurs. 


F. Water 
(i) Consideration for action (omitted) 
(ii) Recommendations for national action 


It is recommended that national governments give consideration to the follow- 
ing proposals: 
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151. Governments should establish, where this has not yet been done, an inte-- 
grated institutional framework for water resources management and develop-- 
ment. 

The institutional framework should include appropriate institutions (agen-- 
cies, authorities, institutes, boards, councils, etc.) of nationwide as well as of! 
regional and local competence ; 

@ in the subdivision of the responsibilities, among areas, due attention: 
should be paid to the boundaries of the national hydrological regions (river! 
basins, lake basins, groundwater systems) 

® the institutional framework should not be subordinated to any of the: 
agricultural or industrial departments representing only one or a group of! 
the water management fields. 

The institutional framework should be structured and staffed for the execu-- 
tion or supervision and co-ordination of the following principal functions: 

© legal and fiscal administration in all the fields of water managementti 
relevant under the conditions of the country. This includes: 

ee providing affected parties the opportunity to have a voice in decisions: 

ee granting rights and issuing licenses, permits, or concessions 

@®@ provision that externalities associated wtih waste discharge be ac-- 
counted for 

® operation of water supply and water management systems 

® water resources development planning. 

@ construction and maintenance of water management projects and structuress 

@ data acquisition and research. 

Allocation of water as to amount, quality and timing should be centralizedi 
at the national and regional levels in planning as well as in operational decisions. | 

Structure and procedures should be established assuring an equitable co-- 
operation with other brau:ches of the national administration at appropriate: 
levels. 


152. Governments should undertake, where necessary, comprehensive surveyss 
of water resources and water demands. 
The surveys should include: 
@® the assessment of the actually and potentially available fresh waterr 
resources with due attention to 

@@ the availability of hydrological, meteorological and hydrogeographicall 
data and inventories 

@@ the interdependences among the water resources of the adjacent re-- 
gions as well as among the different types of the water resources ( river 
lakes, groundwaters) 

@e@ the opportunities of augmenting the available resources by storage 
reservoirs, artificial recharge of groundwaters, watershed management andi 
other measures 

ee the quality and time distribution of the available resources 
@ the assessment of the actual water uses and expected future water re-- 

quirements whereby | 

e@ particular attention should be paid to domestic and public waterr 
supply 

ee elasticity of the industrial and agricultural water requirements should] 
be considered 

ee quality requirements and polluting effects should be identified. 
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® an integrated evaluation of the resources and demands with due attention 
to 
@@ the opportunities of balancing the discrepancies in the distribution 
of their time and area 
@@ the possibilities of multiple use of water 
@®@ flood control 
@@ pollution control and other environmental effects. . 

Major changes in the water uses should be registered on an annual basis and 
the comprehensive surveys should be renewed periodically in order to detect 
inevitable changes in water distribution and quality. 

The results of the surveys should be evaluated also in the broader contexts 
of co-operation with neighboring countries. 


153. Governments should formulate and adopt integrated water resources 
policies. 

The national water resources policy should be based on the results of the 
surveys of water resources and demands and it should identify 

@ the basic principles and fundamental procedures under which water is 
managed and developed 

@ the basic approaches in assuring the proper place and role of water 
management in the general national and regional planning and development 

@ the interests and potential roles of the country in the broader context 
of the bilateral, multilateral and international issues of water resources 
development. 

All funding should be done on the basis of comprehensive national or regional 
plans, and individual projects supported only within the framework of such 
plans; 

@ treatment facilities can thereby be combined and economies of scale 
achieved 
@ priorities can be assigned by identifying areas of greatest need. 

Price mechanisms including effluent charges and other economic measures 
should be used where appropriate to stimulate more efficient use of water. 

The necessary legal and legislative adjustments to conform to such a policy 
should be effected. 

All social and cultural factors, including public participation, should be pro- 
vided for. 

A multidisciplinary team should be assembled to undertake the necessary 
planning and management. 


154. Governments should give special attention to pollution control and other 
environmental aspects of water resources management. 

- Pollutants of special concern are toxic industrial wastes, ehemicats including 
heavy metals, and bacterial contaminants and viruses. 

Various independent activities, such as uncontrolled deforestation or land 
reclamation should also be viewed with a concern for water quality. 

Local, regional and national water quality monitoring systems should be 
established, where appropriate, to prevent damages from unexpected pollution. 

Systems of national environmental impact statements should be developed 
and introduced as organic parts of the national water resources planning 
regulations. 
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155. Governments should encourage the increased efficiency of water use in agri- 
culture and in industry. 
Existing networks of irrigation, drainage, and water management practices, 
at the farm level, should be improved to 
® increase yields of crop and grazing lands: 
®@ avoid losses of water, soil and plant nutrients by runoff and percolation, 
thus reducing the hazards of water pollution and of soil bai cemenln ys by 
erosion, salinization and water-logging. 
Increased efficiency should be achieved in order to 
® save water enabling further extension of the existing water supply 
systems 
@ reduce the spread of water-borne diseases. 
Water saving programmes could be introduced and stimulated by 
® promoting closer co-operation between the water supplying and water 
using agencies and undertakings 
e the application of price-systems reflecting real costs of water supply and 
pollution control. 


156. Governments should engage in the acquisition of new knowledge and co- 
operate in the transfer of existing knowledge, as priorities indicate. 

Technology exists to treat water to prevent the transmission of bacterial dis- 
eases, although more knowledge is needed about the removal of more complex 
contaminants and, in particular, viral organisms. 

Technology exists for the removal of specific contaminants from point sources, 
for economically treating municipal wastes for the efficient removal of suspended | 
and dissolved solids and for preventing increases in biochemical oxygen demand 
loadings ; 

@ however, the operation of systems for handling residues from a number of 
dispersed sources and their common treatment is not too well understood due 
to the complex and unrelated varieties of the disposal sources. 

Technology exists to provide tertiary treatment of wastes to remove nutrients 
and dissolved solids, among other things, but in many cases this degree of treat- 
ment is not economically acceptable depending on the quality reached in the 
treatment process and that demanded by the consumers. 

Systems analysis techniques are well developed but their application to water 
resources management problems has been limited because of the lack of knowl- 
edge about the varieties components of the system as they apply to water prob- 
lems. These are 

® identification of new parameters for evaluating the social and economic 
values that are essential for making the best choice among alternatives. 

@ development of various type institutional arrangements to facilitate water 
resource management on a national and international basis. | 
Technology exists to recover waste products for recycling, but more efficient 

methods of removal and recovery ‘are frequently needed to make such practices 
more economical. Moreover, technologies are needed which decrease the demand 
on water. 

Technology exists for the recharging of groundwater and for deep well dis- 
posal, but more knowledge is required on leaching effects and the behaviour of 
groundwater. 

Isotope techniques provide a new and often cheaper tool to study the inter- 
relationships of lakes and groundwater, different acquifers, areas of recharge, 
and groundwater flow. 
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Other major gaps in knowledge include: 

@ prevention of water losses by runoff, evaporation and percolation effects 
of irrigation and drainage on the environmental, management and efficient use 
of soil water 

@® use of water of poor quality and re-use of water by industry and in 
agriculture 

@ improved water recycling techniques for various industrial uses 

@ development and management of groundwater resources, particularly in 
relation to surface waters and including consideration of the selective trans- 
port of pollutants through underground aquifers 

® improved management of water where if falls, including the development 
of improved techniques in rain-fed agriculture 

@® management of water for fisheries developments 

@® development of water quality indices, which could note trends and upon 
which policy decisions could be taken (as are economic decisions on the basis 
of GNP) 

®. long-range toxic effects of certain metals and of new synthetic organic 
substances that persist in the receiving water even after conventional treat- 
ment and that are stable to biological attack 

@ improvement in methods and procedures to identify and measure the 
presence of toxic metals, organic chemicals, and other contaminants in water 

@ the action, under various conditions, of oxidation ponds and other cheap 
methods of waste treatment, and the use of such procedures for the treatment 
of industrial wastes ; 

@ the institutional aspects of water quality control 

© the management rather than the analytical techniques for planning 

@ the relationship between water quality control and bathers’ health 

@ the environmental impacts of water development projects 
Many other research needs can be readily identified but cannot be included 

here. 
Each nation should carefully identify its research priorities : 

@ those countries with relatively undeveloped resources should focus on 
applied studies of the more practical kind, development oriented, and related 
to local resources and manpower skills 

@® those countries with more advanced management capabilities should 
focus on more fundamental investigations requiring more sophisticated skills 
and physical as well as financial resources. 


157. Governments should support formal and short-term training courses essen- 
tial to the development of effective water management programmes. 

- Courses should be initiated that will permit the updating of current staff in 
techniques and methodologies being developed. 

Governments should encourage those seeking training in industrialized coun- 
tries to concentrate their efforts, particularly any research studies, on problems 
relevant to their own countries’ needs. 

Governments should support the creation within their academic institutions 
of interdisciplinary courses and degrees on unified water planning and 
management 

e@ the traditional sectors of sociology, engineering, economics, agronomy, 
ecology, etc. must be combined and fitted to the new needs of integration. 

The inadequate number of sewage treatment operators, familiar with the in- 
creasingly sophisticated facilities, must be remedied by training courses. 
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158. Governments should encourage the translation of laboratory invetsigations 
to field practice. 

The exchange of personnel between operating and research agencies. 

The funding of investigations by operating agencies. 

Having operating agencies participate in decision-making on study 
programmes. 


Response :151-158.—The Advisory Committee concurs. 
(iii) Recommendations for international action 


159. It is recommended that governments concerned consider the creation of 
appropriate multinational institutions in the form of international river-basin 
commissions, for water resources common to more than one jurisdiction. 
Full consideration should be given to the sovereign rights of each country 
concerned to develop its own resources: 
The following principles should be upheld : 
® that nations agree that when water resource activities are contemplated 
that may have an environmental effect on another country, the other country 
be notified well in advance of the activity envisaged 
@ that the basic objective of all water resources use and development activ- 
ities is to provide maximum net benefits to the combination of all nations 
affected by such activities 
® that the net benefits of hydrologic regions common to more than one: 
national jurisdiction are to be shared equitably by the nations affected. 
Such arrangements will permit undertaking on a regional basis; 
® collection, analysis, and exchange of hydrologic data through some agreed . 
upon international mechanism 
@® joint data-collection programmes to serve planning needs 
® assessment of environmental effects of existing water uses 
® joint study of the causes and symptoms of problems related to water’ 
resources, taking into account the technical; economic, and social considera- - 
tions of water quality control 
® co-operative management, including a programme of quality control, of’ 
water resource as an economic asset 
® provision for the judicial and administrative protection of water rights | 
and claims 
® prevention and settlement of disputes with reference to equitable appor- : 
tionment and conservation of water resources 
@ financial and technical co-operation of a shared resource. 
Regional conferences should be organized to promote the above considerations. — 


Response: 159.—The Advisory Committee concurs.” 


160. It is recommended that the Secretary-General take steps to: 
(a) Ensure that appropriate United Nations Bodies support government — 
action where required ; 
e reference is made to FAO, WHO, WMO, ESA/RTD, and the regional 
economic commissions. For example 
ee the first has established a Commission on Land and Water Use for: 
the Middle East which promotes regional co-operation in research, training 
and information inter-alia on water management problems 


® See Advisory Committee Recommendation 7. of this chapter. 
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@@ the second has available the International Reference Centre for Waste 
Disposal located in Diibendorf, Switzerland and the International Reference 
Centre of Community Water Supply in the Netherlands 

ee the third has a Commission on Hydrology which provides guidance 
on data collection and establishment of hydrological networks 

ee the fourth has established the United Nations Water Resources De- 
velopment Centre 
® similar specialized centres should be established at regional level in 

developing countries for training, research and information exchange on 

@e@ inland water pollution and waste disposal in co-operation with WHO, 
FAO and regional economic commissions of the United Nations 

ee water management for rain-fed and irrigated agriculture, by FAO in 
co-operation with the regional economic commissions 

@@® integrated water resources planning and management in co-operation 
with ESA/RTD and the regional economic commission. 


(b) Ensure that the United Nations system is prepared to provide technical 
and financial assistance to governments when requested in the different furnc- 
tions of water resource management. 

Surveys and inventories. 

Water resources administration and policies, including 


® establishment of institutional frameworks 
® economic structures of water resources management and development 
® water resources law and legislation. 
Planning and management techniques, including 
© assignment of water quality standards 
® implementation of appropriate technology 
@ more efficient use and reuse of limited water supplies. 


Basie and applied studies and research. 

Transfer of existing knowledge. 

Continuing support of the programme of the International Hydrological 
Decade. 

(c) Establish a roster of experts who would be available to assist govern- 
ments, upon request, to anticipate and evaluate the environmental effects of 
major water development projects. 

Governments would have the opportunity of consulting teams of experts 
drawn from this roster, in the first stages of project planning ; 


® guidelines could be prepared to assist in the review and choice of 

alternatives. 

(d) Prepare a comprehensive assessment and evaluation of the actual and 
potential environmental effects of water management upon the oceans. 
_ The oceans are the ultimate recipient for the natural and man-made wastes 
discharged into the river systems of the continents. 

Changes in the amount of riverflow into the oceans, as well as in its distribu- 
tion in space and time may considerably affect the physical, chemical and bio- 
logical regime of the estuary regions and influence the oceanic water systems. 


Response: 160(a)-(d). The Advisory Committee concurs. 
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G. Mining and Primary Mineral Processing 
(i) Considerations for action (omitted) 


(ii) Recommendations for national action 


It is recommended that national governments give consideration to the follow- 
ing proposals. 


167. Countries should adopt the view that most mineral exploration and produc- 
tion are parts of a series of sequential land uses. This view should be integrated 
with other aspects of the country’s natural resource management plans. 


168. Each country should develop firm policies appropriate to its goals and 
environmental concerns. 

These policies should cover: 

® minimum environmental standards for each set of environmental 
conditions and 
® special considerations that may modify the general standards 
@@ particular features, such as national parks 
e@ particular goals, such as the preservation of a rural society, or, con- 
versely, the development of a planned mining region. 

These policies should be clearly set out in advance so that they become a force 
to which mineral proposals repsond rather than be developed as a reaction 
to such proposals. 

These policies should also seek to add costs of environmental damage to 
production costs, so that producers will be encouraged to seek less damaging 
processes. 

In addition, they should be rooted as firmly as possibly in each country’s legal 
and institutional framework rather than relying on ad hoe measures. 


169. Countries should develop land-use regulations that will permit mineral ex- 
traction, and subsequent mined-land reclamation, prior to the advent of other 
economic activitiy that would preclude mining, except for those cases where 
mining would destroy other resources deemed to be of greater aesthetic, cultural, 
or economic value. 


170. Each nation should vest its proposed land use ageney with the authority 
to implement the preceding recommendations. 

With a single agency, there is more likelihood of an integrated approach rather 
than the mere transfer of problems from one domain to another. 

Hach country should consider the advantages of granting this agency some 
degree of autonomy from mining interests, be these governmental or private. 


171. Furthermore governments should 

Hstablish base lines of natural activity and monitor changes in actual and 
potential mining areas so that the impact of mining can be measured—and 
eventually predicted. 

Redirect part of their often extensive mining research programme to develop 
mining and processing methods that will avoid or reduce these impacts during 
mining, to determine how to stabilize waste disposal sites, and to search for ways 
in which the wastes can be put to beneficial use. 


Response: 167-171.—The Advisory Committee concurs. 
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172. Countries should adopt the standard of no new incidence of advanced cases 
of occupational lung disease and set up systems for early diagnosis of the disease. 


Response: 172.—The Advisory Committee concurs, but holds that this 
recommendation should be stronger and require the use of the best avail- 
able technology to insure maximum mine health and safety. 


173. Countries should adopt reclamation standards and regulations to the effect 
that all exploration activity and all mining be completed in such ways that there 
are no continuing damages. 


174. Nations should study means to increase the recycling of mineral-based 
products and, wherever justified by a consideration of the comparative costs, en- 
courage recycling processes. 


Response: 173-174.—The Advisory Committee concurs. 
(iti) Recommendations for international action 


175. It is recommended that the Secretary General provide the appropriate ve- 
hicle for the exchange of information. 

Improved accessibility and dissemination of existing information is required ; 

@ the body of literature and experience is already larger than one would 
think. 

Possibilities include the accumulation of information on: 

@® the environmental conditions of mine sites 
@ the action taken in respect to the environment 
® the positive and negative environmental repercussions. 

Such a body of information could be used for prediction. Criteria for the 
planning and management of mineral production would emerge and would 
indicate where certain kinds of mining should be limited, where reclamation 
costs will be particularly high, or where other problems will arise. 


Response: 175.—The Advisory Committee concurs. 


4. Energy 
(4) Consideration for action (omitted) 


(4i) Recommendations for national action 


It is recommended that national governments give consideration to the fol- 
lowing proposals. 


189. Each nation should set up a national energy board to coordinate energy 
development and utilization policies, staffed with highly qualified personnel, 
including some in those disciplines relating to the adverse environmental effects 
of energy. 

If such a national agency is not feasible it is recommended that each nation 
adopt a coordinated energy policy, so as not to forget environmental 
considerations ; 

® this is all too often the result when there are competing single-purpose 
agencies, each responsible for a different form of energy 
® coordination will also have other benefits. 
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190. Those governments with high per capita use should consider the opportuni- 
ties for reducing the growth of energy consumption as one of the alternatives in 
minimizing all of the costs—direct, environmental and cultural—from eco- 


nomic development. 


191. Countries should also develop explicit transportation policies and inte- 
grate these with considerations developed above. 


192. Countries should promote economic and technological research capabilities 
for developing or assessing new energy systems or for determining the best or 
improved use of existing systems. 

Within industrial nations, this effort should take place on a large scale and 
include basic research programmes that have no short-run returns but involve 
desirable long-term reorientation ; 

@ it is important that the implications to energy consumption of product 
substitution be examined 

@ research and development of new conversion processes should receive 
high priority 

e@ the effort to determine the technological feasibility of fusion power should 
be strongly supported in order to see whether development is merited. 

In developing nations, the focus should be more on the solution of their particu- 
lar energy constraints, generally by highly applied research on practical 
problems; 

© countries should study the alternatives in order to determine the most 
appropriate combination of systems for different uses. 

In either case, as emphasized above, careful technological assessments must be 
made of the environmental impacts of any proposed changed in energy economics 
or technology. 


193. Countries should devote special attention to minimizing environmental im- 
pacts when siting energy production, conversion and transportation facilities. 
Appropriate review and appeal procedures should also be established. 


194. Each nation should also set up or, if they already exist, review the effective- 
ness of agencies to administer minimum standards in areas where accidents must 
be controlled. 

Because of the possible conflicts, the functions of promoting and regulating 
each source of energy should be vested in separate agencies. 


195. Despite best efforts, a finite probability of accidents must remain. For this 
reason, each nation may wish to set up a pollution crisis centre to deal with 
accidents. 

Such a centre need only be a “skeleton organization” but must have strong 
communications links and the authority to command what it needs to cope with 
accidents and prevent damage from spreading. 

Equipment not readily available should be held on reserve in high-risk areas 
for mobilization during such accidents. 


Response: 189-195.—-The Advisory Committee concurs. 


(iii) Recommendations for international action 
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196. It is recommended that the Secretary General take steps to: 

(a) Ensure proper collection, measurement and analysis of data relating to 
the environmental effects of energy use and production within appropriate moni- 
toring systems. 

The design and operation of such networks should include, in particular, 
monitoring the effects of emissions of carbon dioxide, sulphur dioxide, heat, and 
particulates, as well as the effects of releases of oil and radioactivity ; 

In each case the objective is to learn more about the effects on weather, human 
health, plant and animal life, and amenity values. 

(b) Give special attention to providing a mechanism for the exchange of 
information. 

Clearly, to rationalize and integrate resource management for energy will re- 
quire a solid understanding of the complexity of the problem and the multiplicity 
of alternative solutions. . 

Access to the large body of existing information should be facilitated ; 

@® data on the environmental consequences of different energy systems 
should be provided through an exchange of national experiences, studies, 
Seminars, and other appropriate meetings 

@® a continually updated register of research involving both entire systems 
and each of its stages should be maintained. 


(c) Ensure that a study be undertaken on available energy sources and con- 
sumption trends in order to plan for and forecast the environmental effects of 
future use. 


Response: 196(a)—(c).—The Advisory Committee concurs. 
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3. Pollutants 


Identification and Control of Pollutants and Nuisances 
of Broad International Significance 


INTRODUCTION 


The establishment of a reliable worldwide system of environmental 
monitoring would be one of the most important, substantive achieve- 
ments of the Conference on the Human Environment. And we believe 
that it merits the highest priority of the American delegation to the 
Conference on the Human Environment. The workings of the Earth’s 
oceans and atmosphere are mysterious, and the effects of the sub- 
stances man puts into them are poorly understood; baseline data are 
lacking in nearly all areas of present concern, and where such data are 
available the significance of known changes is in dispute. 

Our ignorance has a paralyzing effect on the development of envi- 
ronmental policy. The most confidently documented predictions of 
apocalypse are likely to go unheeded when equally confident, but 
wholly inconsistent, predictions are available—the world cannot at 
once end in the melting of the ice caps and the beginning of a new ice 
age. Even in the most industrialized nations, where concern for envi- 
romental quality is greatest, public support for measures which will 
have real and often substantial costs is unlikely to be sufficient for 
their adoption until the public and officials who make decisions on its 
behalf, have a clearer idea than is presently possible of the nature of 
the problems it faces and why the proposed measures are necessary. 

More and better information will not, of course, guarantee more 
effective environmental policies. Increased knowledge rarely sweeps 
doubt and uncertainty aside; more often it simply sharpens them. 
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Even when facts speak unequivocally, policy dilemmas remain— 
witness the continuing dispute over the use of DDT in less developed 
and tropical regions. But more reliable information is obviously nec- 
essary even if not it does not solve the dilemmas. DDT is both the 
best understood global pollutant and the one for which policy is most 
advanced. Other matters which may be even more critical to our 
globe’s long-run prospects than DDT, such as the effects of pollution 
in the upper atmosphere and oil on the surface of the seas, are so 
little understood that productive policy debate itself is difficult. 

The Committee has conducted extensive public hearings as well as 
individual interviews with members of the scientific community, and 
we are satisfied that the current United Nations proposals for agenda 
item III (The Identification and Control of Pollutants of Interna- 
tional Significance) promise an excellent start toward the needed 
global monitoring system. While we feel that our specific recommenda- 
tions are important, in truth they represent only marginal additions to 
the ambitious United Nations proposals. 

A few preliminary notes of caution are in order. First, funding 
must be sufficient not only in amount but in duration. Gathering base- 
line data on the global dispersion of pollutants, studying the interlock- 
ing processes (atmospheric, oceanic, terrestrial) that both transport 
and, in turn, are transformed by these pollutants, and developing a 
predictive capability by the use of computer modelling are long-range 
ventures that will not yield immediate results. Particularly in regard 
to climatic change several decades of concerted scientific effort will be 
required. Expenditures in these areas should be considered as insur- 
ance by the human race against the possibility of rendering the planet 
unfit for life, rather than as an investment promising rapid, large- 
scale returns. 

Our second concern stems from the many functions that have been 
~ suggested as the subject matter of this network. Beyond studying 
man’s impact on the environment, many scientists would like to collect 
a staggering amount of data for a variety of basic research projects. 
Others would like the monitoring network to collect data 'for resource 
management, give early warnings of natural disasters, and provide 
day-to-day information on weather and ocean conditions for sailors, 
pilots, farmers, and sportsmen. Much of this information can be easily 
gathered at the same location with compatible instrumentation. But 
there will be times when these uses will prove incompatible as to 
location and instrumentation. It is essential that when choices, forced 
by budgetary constraints, must be made between competing uses, the 
highest priority should be given to those uses that are concerned with 
the impact of man’s activities on the quality of the environment. The 
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spectre of man irrevocably degrading the planet is the prime motive 
for the Conference on the Human Environment, and the need to fully 
assess the validity of this fear should take precedence in the implemen- 
tation of a global monitoring network. 

Man’s profound ignorance of basic ecological phenomena is likely to 
persist far into the future. Yet decisions with important environmental 
consequences do not wait for scientific consensus. Since calls for “more 
research” are often interpreted as means of postponing substantive 
action, we hope that the nations assembled at Stockholm will go be- 
yond the United Nations recommendations, which call upon partici- 
pants to be “especially mindful” of the possible environmental harm 
from planned projects and to use the “best practicable means” for 
minimizing that harm. Instead, we urge explicit acknowledgement 
of this principle: that when faced with decisions regarding the de- 
velopment of new technologies with uncertain but potentially damag- 
ing environmental consequences, uncertainies ought to be resolved in 
favor of caution and postponement. Where large scale, irreversible 
damage threatens, as in the discharge of new or exotic materials into 
the oceans and upper atmosphere, the importance of this principle 
is especially great. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


1. A strong, high-level executive for environmental affairs, with 
broad terms of reference, should be established 1 in the office of the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations.* 

A. Terrestrial monitoring should be given a high priority, and plans 
to establish terrestrial baseline stations should be initiated. 

B. The data collected by the International Decade of Ocean Ex- 
ploration (IDOE) under its global sampling program should be 
utilized to initiate plans for ocean baseline stations. 

C. Programs for the study of the crucial Ocean-Atmosphere and 
Atmosphere-Land interfaces should be begun. 

D. Land-use surveys, utilizing satellites and airplanes with remote 
sensing devices should be initiated. 

EK. Studies of rainfall for critical pollutants should be initiated. 

F. Standards for monitoring techniques and for reporting informa- 
tion and data to the International Information Systems should be 
established to ensure coordination, compatibility, and completeness. 
Industrial data needed for assessment, review, and predictive studies 
should be considered an integral part of these reporting requirements. 


1 See Chapter VI, Advisory Committee Recommendation 1. 
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G. A clearing house for computer programs (software) should be 
established. 

H. A standard-setting capability in the United Nations environ- 
mental office should be established. 

2. Interdisciplinary scientific advice should be institutionalized.2 

3. Periodic reporting requirements for both the United Nations 
and advisory bodies should be established. 

4. Discussions, designed to ensure that all nations are free to con- 
duct oceanic research, the results of which would be available to the 
international scientific community, should be initiated. 

5. Adoption of the Ocean Dumping Convention, in its present form, 
should have a low priority at the Conference on the Human Environ- 
ment in June 1972.3 


DISCUSSION OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Creation of a Strong, High Ranking Environmental Executive 
Office in the United Nations 


Existing monitoring programs are scattered throughout specialized 
national and international agencies. Although these existing programs 
will continue to serve as the field components of 1a global monitoring 
program, there is ‘a need fora central focal point to provide leadership 
and coordination, initiating new research programs where needed and 
eliminating redundant ones. Sounding the clarion call for new research 
and monitoring programs is something easily done, but extremely 
difficult to implement. Special care must be taken not only to weld the 
components into an integrated network at the outset, but to insure 
that the various components grow in concert. A point of central 
cognizance is essential to minimize such problems as the proliferation 
of indigestible data, computers that refuse to “talk” to each other, 
and the bureaucratic in-fighting which have characterized past moni- 
toring efforts. 


A. Upgrading Terrestrial Monitoring and Establishing Terrestrial 
Baseline Stations 


The one area where the Advisory Committee found consistent dis- 
satisfaction among scientists was in the area of terrestrial monitoring. 
Although UNESCO’s Man and the Biosphere (MAB) research pro- 
gram has been tabbed by United Nations proposals as the vehicle for 
terrestrial monitoring, its current prospects are in jeopardy because 


2 See Chapter VI, Advisory Committee Recommendation 6. 
3 See Chapter II, Advisory Committee Recommendation 7. 
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of disputes over funding, coordination and priorities.* The Committee 
finds this especially disturbing, since the critical step in evaluating 
the stress that critical pollutants are placing on the biosphere is deter- 
mining their impact on living organisms. By monitoring life systems, 
man gains early warning of new pollutants and is able to determine 
whether essential ecosystems and their living components are being 
threatened, even if the direct health impacts on man have yet to be 
assessed. Man may be able to survive the onslaught of certain persistent 
chemicals, but certain marine organisms, birds, and now lower order 
mammals are showing they cannot. 

We, therefore, strongly urge that the terrestrial monitoring be de- 
clared a priority item and that plans be initiated for the establish- 
ment of terrestrial baseline stations. Some proposals have called for 
these stations to surround the proposed atmospheric baseline stations. 
We endorse this where possible, but would add the caveat that this 
multiple use of a single site may not adequately serve the positioning 
requirements of both programs. 


B. Utilize the data collected by the International Decade of Ocean 
Exploration sampling program to establish oceanic baseline stations 


The scientific community has consistently admitted ignorance on 
the problem of where to locate oceanic baseline monitoring stations. 
But just as regularly, it has recommended an intensive global sampling 
program to determine sources and pathways of pollutants reaching 
the oceans. This program has been carried out recently by the IDOE, 
and the results are to be presented at a workshop in May, 1972. We 
strongly urge that the U.S. delegation carefully evaluate the results 
of these surveys and initiate discussions at the Stockholm Conference 
for the establishment of oceanic baseline stations. 


C. Ocean-atmosphere, atmosphere-land interfaces 


Although the problems of the ocean-atmosphere interface and of 
carbon dioxide buffering between the atmosphere and the biosphere are 
both identified as subjects for research in the Conference secretariat 
papers, no recommendations on these problems are offered. This is 
unfortunate, as these problems have been identified as being of great 
import in any attempt to enhance man’s ability to understand the 
global forces that determine climate. The problem with both these 
areas is that they are interdisciplinary and cross media. The current 
scientific approach by media (air, land, and water) is not equipped to 
handle them. Science is just beginning to understand the entire land- 


4The IWG report on surveillance and monitoring also identifies FAO as a potential 


participant in terrestrial monitoring, but they are not mentioned in the final United 
Nations Proposals. 
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ocean-atmosphere complex as a single unified system with a myriad 
of interacting feedback relationships. When the rainfall in Tennessee 
can be correlated with temperatures in the mid-Pacific, we begin to 
realize that we are at the mercy of complex global forces we little 
understand. Obviously, there 1s work here for a generation of scientists. 
Unfortunately, this may be about all the time we have before the world 
community might have to make some very difficult control decisions 
regarding the impact of man’s activities on the world climate. We 
think it essential that these problems not only be identified, but that 
organizational and administrative responsibilities be clearly delineated 
at_ an early stage. 


D. Land-use surveys by airplanes and satellites (remote sensing 
devices) 


Neither land-use surveys nor the use of remote sensing devices are 
mentioned in the United Nations proposals for Agenda Item ITI. 
Land-use is of concern because of its relationship to soil fertility, soil 
erosion, and the extension of arid zones. Also, land-use is important 
to those studying climatic change since land-use patterns effect the 
earth’s thermal balance by altering the reflectivity of solar radiation 
and by changing evaporation patterns. 

The ideal instruments for such land utilization surveys are satellites 
and airplanes; they also are capable of providing valuable information 
for the study of the atmosphere and the ocean. The omission of both 
land-use surveys and remote sensing devices from the United Nations 
recommendations appears to have resulted from their political sensi- 
tivity. Land-use is felt to be a matter of national concern, while remote 
sensing devices raise problems of national security along with the 
possibility that hidden reserves of valuable natural resources will be 
discovered by others and become the objects of foreign exploitation. 
‘These are sticky issues for which the Committee has no easy answers. 
_We do feel that the international community has a legitimate interest 
in such data. We, therefore, urge that the United States support the 

use of satellites in gathering data where there are strong guaran- 
tees that such data will become the province of the international 
community. 


EK. Studies of rainfall for critical pollutants 


Studying rainfall for such pollutants as heavy metals, petroleum 
products, and organochlorine compounds would be an inexpensive 
way of obtaining vital data as to the atmospheric pathways to the 
oceans of these pollutants. The International Atomic Energy Agency 
already analyzes rain for radioactivity. These efforts need only be 
expanded to include analysis for other pollutants. We feel, given the 
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modest effort required in establishing such a program, that a precipita- 
tion study program should be established as part of the global moni- 
toring system. 


F. Standardization of monitoring techniques and reporting formats. 


The need to standardize monitoring techniques is axiomatic to a 
global monitoring network. Currently many different techniques are 
used to monitor for various pollutants, causing the results of such 
efforts to be the subjects of continual dispute. A global network must 
standardize these sampling techniques, and the frequencies at which 
they are taken, if the resulting data is to have any utility. 

The rationale of reporting standards parallels that for monitoring 
standardization. The data that is sent to the information centers for 
assessment must be in some digestable format both for rapid processing 
and dissemination. The same is true for abstracts of the scientific 
literature which the United Nations assessment bodies will need to 
keep abreast of. Any global venture, such as the proposed monitoring 
and assessment systems, always runs the risk of a proliferation of use- 
less information and data. We propose that the United States call for 
the Stockholm Conference to initiate negotiations on such standards. 

The need for industrial data may not be as obvious, but is certainly 
equally essential. When assessing how much of a hazard to man a 
particular pollutant presents, it 1s important not only to know the 
sources, pathways, and toxicity, but also the industrial production and 
distribution of the pollutant. 

Furthermore, industrial data on production and distribution is 
essential for an adequate review of standards and the results of control 
procedures. In determining whether a standard, and control measures 
taken as a result of such standards have been effective, it 1s necessary 
to know how much of the pollutant industry has produced since the 
inauguration of control measures. 

Our predictive capabilities are also dependent on industrial data. 
Screening both existing and new chemical compounds will rely 
heavily on evaluating data on production, toxicity, and persistence. 
A promising predictive technique that could prove essential to the en- 
vironmental impact statement process, as discussed elsewhere in this 
report, is input-output simulation models that predict emissions as a 
function of technological processes, production levels and alternative 
abatement control policies. Such modelling would be severely handi- 
capped without accurate industrial data. 

Although we are familiar with the problems of obtaining data from 
reluctant nations and industries, we feel, as with satellites, the inter- 
national community’s need for this information overrides all such ob- 
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jections. Therefore, we urge the United States to set an example by 
ensuring that its industrial data inputs meet agreed upon requirements. 


G. Clearing house for computer programs 


Computer modelling promises to greatly improve man’s predictive 
capabilities in the environmental field, but the software (programs) 
required by this modelling is extremely expensive and requires highly 
trained personnel. A clearinghouse for these programs should be estab- 
lished, so any nation or international organization, prior to expending 
the effort to establish its own software, could check with the clearing- 
house to see if something suitable were available. The United Nations 
should also establish a pool of trained personnel that could assist 
nations in their modelling efforts. Particularly, in the developing na- 
tions, we can expect continued reliance on major development projects 
to foster rapid economic growth. The value of such modelling in 
avoiding environmental pitfalls could be substantial. 


H. Establish a standard-setting capability in the U.N. Intergovern- 
mental Body for the Environment 


We feel that one of the strongest features of the U.N. document 
is its awareness of the need for international governmental bodies 
to assess the data acquired from research and monitoring effects and 
to set standards which can be adopted by national and regional 
authorities. 

It should be stressed that such standards currently exist (radiation, 
and drinking water) ; others are being negotiated (tolerances of pes- 
ticide residues in food) ; and that plans are in embryonic form for an 
international effort to establish water quality standards. Furthermore, 
there is a recognition of the need for standards for the highly toxic 
and persistent organochlorine and heavy metal compounds. 

While the Committee strongly endorses these efforts, we feel that 
these standard setting activities, which to date have been dispersed 

among the specialized agencies, could beneficially be given the same 

focal point—the U.N. environmental office—as the scattered monitor- 

_ ing activities. Even more, where necessary, this office could set standards 
of its own. 3 : 

The Executive should conceive of this standard setting capability 
not only as a control function, but as an opportunity to distill the best 
available scientific information into advice to governments for incor- 
poration into environmentally related decisions. This advice, which 
may take a variety of forms, could, among other things, alert nations 
to hazards associated with particular levels of pollutants, or through 
such devices as water quality criteria assist nations in achieving desired 
uses of their waters—from industrial to recreation uses. 
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2. The Institutionalization of Interdisciplinary Scientific Advice 


One reason for our Committee’s optimism regarding the monitoring 
proposals, lies in the widespread participation of the international 
scientific community, both inside and outside government, in their 
formulation. The widespread and vigorous dialogue in the scientific 
community that has preceded the Stockholm Conference has served 
to identify key pollutants (the heavy metals, and the organocholorine 
compounds—DDT, PCB), list those problems that are the proper 
subjects of global concern (long-range climatic change, marine pollu- 
tion, and the impact of pollutants on terrestrial ecosystems and human 
health) , and recommend measures to attack these problems (gathering 
and assessing baseline data as a basis for control measures). 

To date, these efforts have been the result of ad hoc committees and 
informal workshops. In the long run, we will need the advice and 
assistance of scientists on a more systematic basis. A permanent 
advisory body is an idea of great merit and should be endorsed by the 
United States at Stockholm. 


3. Periodic Reporting 


Having placed the United Nations executive at the controls of these 
elaborate monitoring and information systems, it seems only logical 
to ask that it report periodically to the world community. Such a 
report on the State of the world environment could list trends in key 
environmental indices (such indices are currently very crude), identify 
gaps in our knowledge, and propose new research and monitoring 
programs. Critiques of the efficiency of existing national and regional 
control measures could also be included. 

We would aiso like to see the advisory institution perform a critical 
function by periodically assessing the global monitoring network and 
providing a critique of governmental activities. 

In evaluating the monitoring network, points of consideration should 
be; parameters, state of the art, standardization, quality of data, gaps, 
and scope of the research, monitoring, and information programs. 
Particular attention should be paid to the information systems. It is at 
this point of the process that the diversity of data sources must be 
overcome so that the user of the information system is able to gain 
easy access to any desired piece of information. Data from air, water, 
soils, and organisms gathered by a host of physicists, chemists, and 
biologists within seemingly innumerable organizational units must 
achieve the required synthesis at the information systems level so that 
science may not only trace pollutants from “source to sink,” but also 
begin to fathom the holistic relationships of the global environment. 
In evaluating this system, the users evaluation provided by the advi- 
sory body could be invaluable. 
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We would also like to have the advisory board present a critique of 
governmental activities. The assumption here is that the United Na- 
tions executive will probably be reporting on its own activities. Un- 
fortunately, government reports have a tendency to be self-serving and 
uninformative. Even in our nation, it is exceedingly difficult for the 
public to pry desired information out of governmental bodies. The ra- 
tionale for having the advisory board periodically assess governmental 
activities is the hope that it will be able to pierce the technical smoke- 
screen that attends many environmental discussions, along with a 
prayer that their commitment to scientific methodology and objective 
truth will result in a more candid assessment of the global environ- 
ment’s condition. 


4. Freedom to Conduct Ocean Research 


The freedom to do oceanic research is absolutely essential. Unwar- 
ranted restrictions on oceanic expeditions have been increasing. Na- 
tions, fearing foreign exploitation, have demanded increased advance 
notice, generated added red tape, and then have continued to with- 
draw authorization for expenditions that have managed to survive 
the bureaucratic mill. Once again, we feel that the international com- 
munity has a greater interest in the results of such research than in the 
narrow suspicions that restrict it. Here, assurances that research re- 
sults will be open to all may be of some value. Reliance on international 
expeditions may also be an alternative. Certainly the United States 
should broach the topic at the Stockholm Conference, and urge the 
start of negotiations. 


5. Ocean Dumping 


We believe that the United States delegation to Stockholm should 
give low priority to the proposed Convention on Ocean Dumping. The 
Convention would oblige nations signing it to regulate by permit the 
_ deliberate disposal at sea of all substances by vessels under their juris- 
- diction. Ocean dumping seems to be a very minor aspect of ocean pollu- 
tion, most of which is from altogether different sources such as the 
_ atmosphere, land-based municipal and industrial sources, and oil from 
ships. It is safe to say that if ocean dumping were eliminated al- 
together the effect on the general level of ocean pollution would be 
extremely slight. 

It is unlikely, however, that the permit system set forth in the pro- 
posed convention would have much effect on even this minor problem. 
Although the convention states that nations will not issue permits for 
dumping which would “unreasonably degrade or endanger human 
health, welfare or amenities,” the interpretation of this vague state- 
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ment—that is, the setting of standards by which permits would be 
granted or denied—is left entirely to the nations individually. Nations 
could live up to their convention obligations by establishing a permit 
system even if they placed no restrictions whatever on ocean dumping 
itself. This seems to us an unpromising approach: we cannot see why 
any nation which has not already seen fit to restrict dumping would 
find it worthwhile to begin restrictions simply by the fact of signing 
this document. 

It should also be asked whether a convention such as this, which 
requires the agreement of as many nations around the globe as pos- 
sible, is the most productive of the many possible approaches to con- 
trolling ocean pollution. The weakness of this convention, after the 
United States has invested so much skill and effort in it, may be seen 
not as a sign of the indifference and shortsightedness of other nations 
but simply as a reflection of the practical facts of the ocean pollution 
problem. Ocean pollution seems to be in great measure a regional 
rather than global matter. The nature of the problem varies greatly 
around the globe, so it seems logical that while world-wide agreements 
must be vague and hortative, regional ones might be highly specific— 
individual nations have a larger interest in negotiating with their im- 
mediate neighbors to remedy the particular problems which affect 
them directly. This seems to be the case in the Mediterranean and the 
North Sea, where nations are negotiating agreements, in preparation 
for the Stockholm Conference which are far more extensive than the 
ocean dumping convention could ever be. Further examples of the util- 
ity of the regional approach are the work of NATO’s Committee on the 
Challenges of Modern Society and the agreements being reached be- 
tween the United States and Canada regarding the Great Lakes.® 

Other aspects of ocean pollution require different approaches. Some 
of the most dangerous pollutants such as DDT are truly global, reach- 
ing the oceans through the atmosphere, or surface water runoff, and 
demand direct limitations on the use of the substances themselves. But 
other pollution problems affect primarily the nations that caused them; 
most ocean dumping, which takes place a few miles off shore, seems 
to fit this category. Where this is so, national programs, will be entirely 
adequate if seriously enforced. Actions such as these seem to hold far 
greater potential for reducing ocean pollution than the proposed ocean 
dumping convention. 








5 See Chapter II, Advisory Committee Recommendation 7. 
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RESPONSE TO U.N. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Responses of the Advisory Committee to the Recommendations of the 
Report by the Secretary-General of the U.N. Conference on the Human 
Environment on the “Identification and Control of Pollutants of Broad 
International Significance” (A/CONF 48/6, 7 January 1972). 


A. Pollutants of International Significance 


(4) General Recommendations 


218. it is recommended that Governments be especially mindful of activities in 
which there is an appreciable risk of effect on climate, and, 

— carefully evaluate the likelihood and magnitude of climatic effects and dis- 
seminate their findings before embarking on such activities; 

— consult fully other interested States when activities carrying a risk of such 
effects are being contemplated or implemented. 


Response: 218. The Advisory Committee concurs, see discussion in 
the Introduction. 


219. It is recommended that Governments use the best practicable means 
available to minimize the release to the environment of persistent and toxic sub- 
stances, particularly heavy metals and organochlorine compounds, until it has 
been demonstrated that their release will not cause adverse effects or unless their 
use is essential to human health or food production, in which case appropriate 
control measures ‘should be applied. 


Response: 219. The Advisory Committee concurs. See discussion in the 
Introduction. 


220. It is recommendcd that in establishing standards for pollutants of inter- 
national significance, Governments take into account the relevant standards 
proposed by competent international organizations, and concert with other con- 
cerned governments and the competent international organization in planning 
and carrying out control programmes for pollutants distributed beyond the 
national jurisdiction from which they are released. 


Response: 220. The Advisory Committee concurs. We feel there is a need 
for an immediate assessment by international bodies on the heavy metals 
and the organochlorine compounds. 


2221. It is recommended that Governments avoid creating barriers to interna- 
tional trade to off-set the costs of pollution control and that they consult with 
other concerned governments, even though there may be no legal obligation to do 
so, with a view to avoiding the creation of non-tariff barriers due to varia- 
tions in national standards for goods or for the transport or use of goods.* 


Response: 221. The avoidance of barriers to internatonal trade is a mat- 

ter of political will. The long-run solution lies in some form of interna- 

tional standards. Here, the participation of the third world is essential. 
(it) Acquisition of Knowledge 


1This recommendation should be read in conjunction with recommendations concerning 
international trade relations in subject area V on development and environment. 
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222. It is recommended that Governments actively support and contribute to 
international programmes to acquire knowledge for the assessment of pollutant 
sources, pathways, exposures and risks and that those Governments in a posi- 
tion to do so provide educational, technical and other forms of assistance to 
facilitate broad participation by countries regardless of their economic or techni- 
cal advancement. 


Response: 222. The Advisory Committee concurs. 


223. It is recommended that the Secretary-General, drawing on the resources of 
the entire UN system, and with the active support of Governments and appropri- 
ate scientific and other international bodies; 

increase the capability of the UN system to provide awareness and advance 
warning of deleterious effects to human health and well-being from man-made 
pollutants ; 

provide this information in a form which is useful to policy makers at the 
national level ; 

develop means to assist those Governments which desire to incorporate these 
and other environmental factors into national planning processes. 


Response: 223. The Advisory Committee concurs. 


Towards these ends, with regard to: 


DIRECT EFFECTS ON MAN 
Health 


224. It is recommended that a major effort be undertaken to develop monitoring 
and research programmes providing data for early warning of the deleterious 
effects of the various environmental agents to which man is increasingly exposed, 
and for the quantitative assessment of their potential risks to human health. 
Such programmes should be guided and co-ordinated by WHO. 


Response: 224. The Advisory Commitiee concurs. 


Air and Water 


225. It is recommended that WHO, in collaboration with the relevant agencies, 
assist Governments, particularly those of developing countries, in undertaking 
biological and chemical monitoring of water and in establishing air monitoring 
stations in urban areas. 


Response: 225. The Advisory Committee concurs... 


Food 


226. It is recommended that internationally co-ordinated programmes of 
research and monitoring of food contamination by chemical and biological agents 
be established and developed jointly by FAO and WHO and that the results of 
monitoring be expeditiously assembled, evaluated and made available so as to 
provide early warning of rises in contamination. 


Response: 226. The Advisory Committee concurs. 
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INDIRECT EFFECTS 


Climate 
227. It is recommended that: 


approximately ten baseline stations be set up in areas remote from all sources 
of pollution, to monitor long-term global trends in atmospheric constituents and 
properties, which may cause changes in climate; 
a much larger network of not less than one hundred stations be set up for 
monitoring air quality on a regional basis and especially changes in the dis- 
tribution and concentration of contaminants ; 

these programmes be guided and co-ordinated by the WMO; 

and, in addition, WMO, in co-operation with ICSU, continue to carry out the 
Global Atmospheric Research Programme (GARP), and if necessary establish 
new programmes, to understand better the general circulation of the atmosphere 
and the causes of climatic changes. 


Response: 227. The Advisory Committee concurs. 


Terrestrial ecosystems 


228. It is recommended that the Secretary-General ensure that: 


research activities in terrestrial ecology be encouraged, supported and 
co-ordinated through the appropriate agencies, so as to gain adequate knowledge 
of the inputs, movements, residence times and ecological effects of pollutants 
identified as critical; 
regional and global networks of existing and, where necessary, new research 
stations, research centres, and biological reserves be designated or established 
within the framework of the MAB programme in all major ecological regions, 
to facilitate intensive analysis of the structure and functioning of ecosystems 
under natural or managed conditions ; 
the feasibility of using stations participating in this programme for surveil- 
lance of the effects of pollutants on ecosystems be investigated ; 
programmes such as MAB be used to the extent possible to monitor 
® accumulation of hazardous compounds in biological and abiotic material 
at representative sites. 
@ the effect of such accumulation on reproductive success and population 
size of selected species. 


Response: 228. The need is for baseline stations. See recommendation 


1(a). 
(iii) Control 
Food 


229. It is recommended that increased support be given to the Codex Alimen- 
tarius Commission to develop international standards for pollutants in food 
and a code of ethics for international food trade. 


Response: 229. The Advisory Committee concurs. 


Air and Water 


230. It is recommended that the WHO, in conjunction with the appropriate UN 
agencies, develop derived working limits for common air and water 
contaminants. 
Response: 2380. The Advisory Committee concurs. 
463-237 O—72——_7 
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(iv) Support 


231. It is recommended that Governments provide information to the Secretary-- 
General concerning their experiences with pollution control activities, including: 
legislative and administrative arrangements. technology, cost-benefit method-- 
ology, and that the Secretary-General make this information available to those: 
who desire to benefit from the experience of others. 


Response: 231. On the international level, this presents one of the 
best hopes for control for the immediate future. The United Nations 
has placed most of the burden for the present, and rightly 80, at the 
national and regional level. The transfer of technology and control 
strategies represents a non-compulsory alternative that will hopefully 
allow developing nations to avoid some of the undesirable externalities 
that have beset both industry and society in the developed world. The 
Committee does feel that where an alternate pollution control activity 
is substituted that poses some greater short-term risk, like more lethal 
non-persistent pesticides, either the exporting nation, or an interna- 
tional agency should provide a broad education program to accompany 
the alternative. Cases such as the death of dock workers in Algeria from 
scooping lethal compounds from larger to smaller containers by hand, 
are matters of great concern. 

The transfer of pollution technology is more than an idle hope. The 
universality of production technology ensures the transferability of 
abatement technology. The Environmental Protection Agency in the 
United States has spent the past year in preparing its permit program. 
They currently have information on sampling, monitoring, and analytic 
techniques along with pollution abatement technology capable of pro- 
viding the equivalency of secondary treatment of effluents on an industry- 
by-industry basis. The licensing of such technology by American indus- 
try holds forth the possibility of American industry becoming 
proselytizers of environmental concern. 


(v) Machinery 


232. It is recommended that any intergovernmental mechanism which may be 
established within the United Nations in conncetion with environmental prob 
lems should include among its functions: 

determination of which pollution problems. are of international significance 

consideration of the appointment of appropriate intergovernmental, exper 
bodies to assess quantitatively the exposures, risks, pathways and sources 0: 
pollutants of international significance ; 

review and co-ordination of international co-operation for pollution control 
ensuring in particular that needed measures are taken and that measure 
taken in regard to various media and sources are consistent with each other 

examination of the needs for technical assistance to Governments in th 


study of pollution problems, in particular those involving international distribu 
tion of pollutants. 


Response: 232. The Advisory Committee concurs. 
B. Marine Pollution 


(i) General Recommendations 
233. It is recommended that Governments: 


accept and implement existing instruments on the control of the maritim 
sources of marine pollution ; 
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ensure that the provisions of existing instruments are complied with by ships 
flying their flags and that adequate provisions are made for reviewing the 
effectiveness of, and revising, existing and proposed international measures for 
eontrol of marine pollution ; 

ensure that ocean dumping by their nationals is controlled and complete and 
bring into force as soon as possible an overall instrument for the control of 
ocean dumping, as well as needed regional agreements within the framework 
of this instrument; 
_ participate fully in the 1973 IMCO Conference on Marine Pollution and the 
Law of the Sea Conference scheduled to begin in 1973, as well as in regional 
efforts, with a view to bringing all significant sources of pollution within the 
marine environment under appropriate controls ; 

strengthen national controls over land-based sources of marine pollution. 


Response: 233. The Advisory Committee concurs with all of this recom- 
mendation except the ocean dumping section. See Advisory Committee 
Recommendation III-5. 


(11) Acquisition of Knowledge 


234. It is recommended that Governments: 


Support national research and monitoring efforts that contribute to agreed 
international programmes for research and monitoring in the marine environ- 
ment, in particular GIPME and IGOSS; 

register the discharge of significant quantities of radioactive materials to 
the oceans with the IAEA, as well as co-operate with IAEA in the expansion 
of this registry to include all discharge of significant quantities of radioactive 
materials into the biosphere ; 

provide to the UN, FAO and UNCTAD, as appropriate to the data-gathering 
activities of each, statistics on the production and use of toxic and persistent 
materials; 

expand their support to components o fthe United Nations system concerned 
with research and monitoring in the marine environment, especially the IOC 
in order that it can take on additional responsibilities for promotion and 
co-ordination of scientific services. 


Response: 234. The Advisory Committee concurs. 


235. Assessment—It is recommended that the Secretary-General, together with 
the sponsoring agencies, make it possible for GESAMP to: 

re-examine annually, and revise as required, its Review of Harmful Chemical 
Substances with a view to further elaborating its qualitative assessment of risks, 
‘pathways and sources of marine pollutants; 

assemble scientific data and develop a set of scientific considerations to be 
taken into account in the regulation of ocean dumping and continue its com- 
parison of national marine water quality standards. 


Response: 235. Consideration should be given to cxpanding the Group 
of Hxperts on the Scientific Aspects of Marine Pollution (GHESAMP) and 
giving it permanence. 


236. Research—It is recommended that the Secretary-General ensure that: 
mechanisms for combining world statistics on mining, production, processing, 
transport and use of potential marine pollutants are developed along with 
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methods for identifying high priority marine pollutants based in part on suce} 
data ; 

GESAMP, in consultation with other expert groups, proposed guidelines foo; 
test programmes to evaluate toxicity of potential marine pollutants; 

FAO, WHO, IOC and IAEA encourage studies of the effects of high prioritty 
marine pollutants on man and other organisms, with appropriate emphasis on 
chronic, low-level exposures ; 

IOC, with FAO and WHO, explore the possibility of establishing an internaa 
tional institute for tropical marine studies, which would undertake training 
as well as research. 


Response: 236. The Advisory Committee concurs. 


237. Monitoring—It is recommended that IOC, in co-operation with other interr 
ested UN bodies, promote the monitoring of marine pollution, preferably withiir 
the framework of IGOSS and develop methods for monitoring high priority; 
marine pollutants in water, sediments and organisms, with advice from GESAMIE 
on intercomparability of methodologies. 


Response: 237. The Advisory Committee concurs. Baseline stations are 
also needed (see Advisory Committee Recommendation 1(b) ). 


238. Information Eachange—It is recommended that IOC ensure that provii 
sions are made in international marine research and monitoring activities fon 
dissemination of information in a form usable by Governments, with attentior 
paid to the special needs of developing countries, and consider, with FAO, thee 
need for expansion of existing data centres to fulfill anticipated needs, wittl 
emphasis on referral systems. 

Response: 238. The Advisory Committee concurs. Ensuring the full par- 

ticipation of developing countries is especially important. 


(iii) Control 


239. It is recommended that: 

governments collectively endorse the principles set forth in paragraph 197 ass 
guiding concepts representing a basis for general agreement, in particular at thee 
1973 IMCO Conference on Marine Pollution and at the Law of the Sea Conference 
Scheduled to begin in 1973 ; 

the Secretary-General, with the support of FAO, IAEA and UNIDO, consider: 
providing guidelines to Governments for the control of all Significant sources of! 
marine pollution, including especially land-based sources, including recom-: 


mendations as to the best practicable means. 


Response: 239. The Advisory Committee concurs. But, ocean research 
(Advisory Committee Recommendation 4) should be broached at Stock- 
holm and not deferred to the Law of the Sea Conference. 


(iv) Support 


240. It is recommended that: 


any intergovernmental mechanism which may be established within the United’ 
Nations in connection with environmental problems should include among its: 


functions overall responsibility for assuring that needed guidelines of this type: 
are provided to Governments ; 
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the Secretary-General take steps to secure additional financial support to those 
training and other programmes of assistance that contribute to increasing the 
eapacity of developing countries to participate in international research and 
monitoring programmes. 


Response: 240. The Advisory Committee coneurs. 
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4. Education 


Educational, Informational, , 
Social, and Cultural Aspects: 
of Environmental Problems: 


INTRODUCTION 


The educational, informational, social, and cultural aspects of en-. 
vironmental problems are among the most crucial matters scheduled 
for the Conference. It has been suggested that present science and tech- 
nology can solve must environmental problems and, that for many 
others, solutions are available through the modification of certain 
human activities. A resolution of national and international environ- 
mental problems will require an understanding and modification of 
the social, psychological, economic, political, moral, and religious 
assumptions and practices that have influenced human activities lead- 
ing to the crisis of the environment. 

While the mobilization of relevant political forces to achieve inter- 
national governmental action is necessary to terminate the current 
conscious and unconscious policies of wasting natural and human re- 
sources, the ultimate survival of man depends on the adoption by 
mankind of a global environmental ethic. 

In order to manage his ambitions and growth in a manner com- 
patible with a finite global life support system and in an atmosphere 
conducive to his greatest happiness and development, man must be 
aware of and responsible for the consequences of his activities. 

In the developed nations, governments must support legislation to 
prevent national and international pollution, the unwise depletion 
of nonrenewable natural resources, and to encourage the recycling 
and reuse of materials. Still more valuable are imaginative educational 
programs to revitalize the participation in problem-solving and deci- 
sionmaking by the majority of citizens in their own societal growth. 


(94) 
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Assistance must be provided to policymakers and planners of de- 
veloping nations, through educational programs, to encourage the most 
effective short and long term use of human and natural resources with 
emphasis on managed, responsible societal growth at each stage of 
development. 

Emphasis should be placed on assisting the design of educational 
programs that not only answer vocational demands but prepare per- 
sons to join in the decisionmaking processes of their society. Man’s 
unique problem-solving ability must be encouraged if he is to remain 
involved in his own destiny, that of his fellow man, and of his progeny, 
and if he is to realize the fullest expression of his human nature. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


1. There should be established a U.N. environmental information 
exchange. 

2. To coordinate the United States programs implicit in our re- 
sponses to the Secretariat recommendations at the end of this chapter, 
a high-level Executive Office administrative mechanism should be 
established to: 

A. Develop and coordinate distribution of international environ- 
mental programs. _ | 

B. Quantify and qualify environmental information for submission. 

C. Develop a U.S. environmental program and personnel referral 
system. 

3. We recommend that a citizens advisory committee be set up to 
help develop international environmental training programs. 

4. We support the establishment of a U.S. Center for International 
Environmental Studies, to investigate the reactions of the natural 
environment to the products of industrial, urban, and societal growth. 
Such a Center should work in cooperation with other centers of 
environmental study. 

5. We commend the initial investigations into technology assessment 
and urge that further related studies receive government support. We 
also recommend that a high priority be given to investigations of 
technology assessment in the new international scientific institution 
recommended in the section on institutional arrangements." 

6. The Committee suggests that the U.N. sponsor research into the 
optimal human environment considering the integral relationship of 
all environmental elements and their abilities to remain viable through 
tolerance, adaptation, assimilation, and other processes. 


1 See ch. V, Advisory Committee Recommendation 5. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Background—A_ Social-Cultural Analysis of the Crisis of the: 
Environment 


A profound and disturbing aspect of recent history has been the: 
world-wide recognition that industrialization and the consumption of’ 
its products, pursued for several centuries with some of the highest. 
human motivations, raised the possibility of the extinction of man- 
kind, or at least of a lessened—not heightened—quality of human 
life. This recognition of the threat to man’s existence and well-being 
has evoked a response from Americans like the response to such funda- 
mental threats as an attack on their country. It has collapsed many 
of the divisions that ordinarily separate man from man and group from 
group. Not as immediate as the threat of attack, the threat to the 
living matrix of our environment has united large numbers of thought- 
ful persons in that they will not sacrifice their existence to the heed- 
less production and consumption of goods and services. Many have 
realized that the only worthy justification for our industrial develop- 
ment was to improve the human life-experience and that, if industriali- 
zation was failing this achievement, then appropriate changes in our 
modes of production, consumption, and distribution were required. 

We have united in responding to the environmental threat with 
numerous and diverse responses: theologians develop a new theology 
of nature; scientists engage in intensified basic research ; corporations 
devise new nonpolluting technology; lawyers seek to derive new en- 
vironmental rights; educators integrate environmental knowledge and 
perspectives into curricula; communities establish recycling centers; 
political action groups demand legislation limiting pollution; ecologi- 
cal activities stage dramatic demonstrations to expose polluters. Con- 
cern for the environment has indeed become a pervasive factor in our 
perception of the world. 

The recognition of the threat to the human environment and the 
demands for action to reduce it are among the most hopeful signs 
in the world today. But these are yet only relatively small seedlings 
if we consider the full dimensions of the problem. They are seedlings 
of concern for man and for life in general that must be nurtured by 
every impulse for the good that we find within us, individually and 
as a society. The initial steps have been taken; much remains yet to 
be done. 

The view we take, both as history and as judgment, of our own 
industrial development will profoundly influence our notion of what 
must be done and our motivation to carry it through. This is not the 
place to review the efforts that have already been made to understand 
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what happened in the industrial development of the West, what its 
causes and consequences were, and to evaluate its contribution to human 
weal or woe. 

It is sufficient to suggest that we view the industrial era, and espe- 
cially the past 25 years, as a vast half-conscious social experiment 
which is now revealing the limits of man’s mastery of nature and 
testing what the products of industrialization can do to improve the 
quality of man’s experience of life. It is even now a continuing ex- 
periment, and all of the results are by no means available. On the one 
hand, we do not yet know the full dimensions of the harm that has 
and can be done to man and the environment; on the other hand, some 
new scientific discovery may tomorrow spawn a technology that will 
cause a complete reevaluation of the seriousness of the environmental 
crisis. But, granting the possibility that new technology, new proc- 
esses, and new materials may avoid environmental degradation, we 
must nonetheless deal with the crisis of the environment as it is now— 
and likely will remain for some time. The saving technology may not 
come for a hundred years; we cannot risk the demise of humanity— 
indeed, of life itself—upon the unpredictable results of scientific 
research. 

As we pursue our social experiment—an experiment whose materials 
and goals constantly change—we need more than simply technology 
research. There is a wide variety of environmental concern and action 
today; but because it proceeds in so many directions and from many 
springs of action, there is a danger that it may not successfully ac- 
complish what needs so desperately to be done, that the concern for 
life may discharge itself in unfocused activity. Some sort of unified 
vision of the environment and rationale for the actions to protect and 
enhance are necessary. We can not provide such a rationale here; 
we can only suggest some possible aspects of such a rationale. 

One general principle emphasizes the importance of avoiding par- 
tial thinking. The environment is the arena for the interplay of a wide 
multiplicity of forces of varying degrees of strength and breadth of 
influence. Universal forces are modified by local forces, and vice versa. 
We cannot thoroughly understand the role of any part or aspect of 
nature without understanding how it is related to other parts or as- 
pects. Thus, when we narrowly see the large numbers of a certain 
species of fish in an area, without noticing its role in the ecological 
balance, man seeking an immediate food supply may overfish that 
species of fish. The current interest in systems analysis would seem to 
indicate a reviving interest in a more unified view of the world. Surely 
such an approach is required in every environmental matter. 
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We must consider and weigh every aspect of the production of that 
particular thing: not only its extraction, production, and sale; but 
also the energy requirements, the degradation of the mining area, 
the disposal of the waste products, and the avoidance of pollution dur- 
ing the life-time of the product. 

We also must look at the human and social consequences of intro- 
ducing new products. Previously, we have tended to emphasize the 
anticipated good—some expected increase in the level of human liv- 
ing, some lengthening of life, some pleasure for our amusement. But 
the upheavals of established social institutions that industrialization 
has caused convinces us that we must call a halt to the thoughtless 
ana uncontrolled proliferation of ever-new technological products. 
Even current technology must be reviewed in order to restore and 
maintain a psychologically meaningful and morally fulfilling life- 
experience for man. 

Particular attention should be devoted to the impact of population 
and its distribution on available resources, as food, clothing, housing, 
health services, and education. The impact of population as a major 
factor in environmental pollution is an unresolved problem which 
requires continuing study. 

It is clear that modern science, technology, industrialization, and 
the crisis of the environment have not happened accidentally. White- 
head argued that the rise of modern science owed much to the 
Christian faith in the dependability of God. (Daniel D. Williams, 
Earth Might be Fair, p. 51.) This and Lynn White’s view that West- 
ern Christian man has seen himself as having received the earth from 
God to master and exploit are two of the most perceptive insights into 
the origins of the environmental crisis. But this analysis has not pro- 
ceeded very far or very long. If we are utimately to make a difference 
in the way in which men view their world, much more thought must 
be given to an understanding of the beliefs, attitudes, and systems of 
thought that have led to the present situation. It is not adequate to 
say that pollution comes from that factory, or industry, or technol- 
ogy, or even science, but rather we must come to understand why soci- 
ety has used each of these in a manner which has degraded the earth 
and perhaps threatened our own survival. One of the most important 
developments that might come out of Stockholm would be coordinated 
efforts throughout the world to investigate, in the light of modern 
scientific knowledge of the physical and biological world, the man- 
ner in which differing cultures have viewed nature, as well as coor- 
dinated efforts to understand how man must now live with respect to 
the environment, particularly in view of recent studies (The Limits of 
Groth, Meadows) which anticipate early exhaustion of major world 
resources, 
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More generally, it can be argued that regardless of what actions 
are currently imperative in the environment, we will be better advised 
in future actions, if much more basic research is carried out in the 
biological, physical, and chemical aspects, as well as in the uniquely 
human aspects, of the total environment. The Conference on the Hu- 
man Environment at Stockholm should give every encouragement to 
national governments, UNESCO, foundations, universities, and indi- 
viduals to widely pursue wide-ranging and deep investigations into 
the nature of the environment and its multiplex constituents (includ- 
ing man) in their complex interrelatedness. 

Then, as this research is performed, it must be organized into the 
total body of human knowledge, translated into many languages, and 
made available to students in all levels of instruction: to those who 
are being trained as specialists for the environmental field; and to 
the public in general. 

Finally, philosophers and theologians must be encouraged to look 
afresh at the world that surrounds them remembering the recently 
identified environmental problems which include population density 
and distribution. For theologians, there are new problems of the rela- 
tion between God, man, and nature; for the moral philosopher, new 
problems of values and rights for nonhuman things; and for the meta- 
physician and philosopher of nature, new problems of interpreting the 
significance of the multiple interactions empirical science is showing 
us in the world that surrounds us. 


United States Participation in International Programs on the Human 
E'nvironment 


Recent evidence suggests that programs of international develop- 
ment are not given a high priority by the average American citi- 
zen. Thus, without a considerable educational effort, any new efforts 
in international environmental programing may have even less 
credibility. 

The concern for environmental quality in the United States did not 
emanate from those who have been primarily concerned with economic 
development. Rather, it has resulted from a shift of priorities and par- 
ticipation by individuals and groups in both the public and the private 
sector. If, indeed, the participation and expertise of each segment of 
our society is necessary for achieving responsible national growth, 
participation in international programs on the human environment 
should demand societal rather than just a policy commitment. 

Since the environmental problems—starvation, poor health, imade- 
quate housing, lack of education—of the developing nations are closely 
associated with the lack of economic development, exportation of en- 
vironmental programs from the developed nations should not be at 
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the expense of the very limited monies available to the developing 
nations for economic development.” This suggests that not only must 
the talents of our society be available for participation in inter- 
national environmental programs, but that a portion of the costs of 
new education and training programs offered to other nations also 
must be assumed. If this new participation requires financial and per- 
sonnel commitments, it should be identified and secured. Since addi- 
tional demands upon finances and resources must compete with other 
individual and national priorities, public education programs must 
emphasize that participation in international programs on the human 
environment will benefit all. 

Regardless of what international agreements or treaties result from 
the Stockholm Conference, successful completion will depend on the 
participation of many countries. Although the developed countries 
possess the resources necessary to establish their own information 
exchange programs and educational, research, and training programs, 
the developing nations will continue to look toward the more advanced 
nations, and particularly the United |States, for expertise for their 
policymakers and planners, educators and researchers, managers and 
technical specialists, to incorporate environmental programing as an 
integral part of their development. 

The demands for assistance will require the identification of those 
who can most effectively meet the demands, e.g., inhouse or Federal 
laboratory programs, industry, municipal, State or Federal programs, 
youth and citizens’ action groups, or the Nation’s universities, and 
at a level of sophistication compatible with the developmental stages 
and culture of the recipient country. The personnel and facilities capa- 
ble of answering the demands for assistance in the educational, tech- 
nical, research, and training areas reside both within the United 
States and in the existing programs being conducted internationally 
by public and private groups. 


1. International Environmental Information E'achange 


The establishment of an United Nations Environmental Informa- 
tion Exchange should involve, among other things, the identification 
and computerization of diverse environmental model programs, rosters 
of available environmental personnel, and a classification of develop- 
ment technologies along with appropriate technological assessment. 
This United Nations data bank will only be as useful as the quality of 
the information submitted by member countries. National mechanisms 
do not exist within the United States for quantifying and qualifying 
the massive amount of environmental material available, neither with 


2 See ch. V, Advisory Committee Recommendation 2D. 
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respect to subject matter to the levels of sophistication and applica- 
bility to various stages of development and cultural background. The 
United States could greatly assist other nations by defining criteria for 
qualifying and quantifying of environmental information to be sub- 
mitted to such an Exchange. 


2. Hexecutive O fice Adminestrative Mechanism 


This mechanism, in which the State Department and other major 
Federal environmental agencies as the Council on Environmental 
Quality and Environmental Protection Agency will participate, 
should: 

A. Develop and coordinate the distribution of educational materials 
demonstrating the value to each segment of our society of United 
States participation in international environmental programs. This 
office should coordinate the allocation of Federal expenditures to 
develop such educational materials to be utilized in precollege, college, 
and continuing educational curricula. 

B. Quantify and qualify environmental information to be submitted 
by the United States for inclusion in its Environmental Information 
Exchange. These materials—qualified with respect to subject, level of 
sophistication, and applicability to various cultures and stages of 
economic development—should be made freely available nationally 
and internationally. 

C. Develop a U.S. Environmental] Program and Personnel Referral 
System, to identify individuals and programs throughout society who 
can participate in training of other nationals here and abroad. The 
Environmental Program and Personnel Referral System should 
include individuals and programs within Federal organizations, 
environmental groups, industry, universities, citizens’ action groups, 
and municipal and State programs. The System should assist other 
nations in cultural, educational, research, and technical training pro- 
grams that were identified in the National Environmental Reports 
submitted to the Secretary-General of the Stockholm Conference last 
year. The System should be set up at a location convenient for use by 
the State Department and all public and private organizations in- 
volved in international environmental efforts. | 


3. Citizens’ Advisory Committee 


A citizens’ advisory committee of persons from environmental 
groups, industry and labor, State and local governments, educational 
and research institutions, citizen and youth action groups which are 
interested and experienced in domestic and international environmen- 
tal programs should be established to help develop environmental 
training programs for nationals of other countries. With the aid of the 
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Referral System, the Committee also could identify resources needed 
for regional and international cooperative environmental programs, 
appropriate to the level of development and culture of the recipient 
country, and advise on whether particular training programs might 
better be carried out within the United States or in the recipient 
country, and whether under governmental or private auspices. 


4. The Need for a U.S. Center for International Environmental 
Studies 


Although the prepartory Secretariat Papers include many references 
to the need for a truly interdisciplinary approach to environmental 
matters, these suggestions assume that responsible planning and 
development can be achieved merely through an undefined association 
between biological and physical scientists, economists, social and 
political scientists, and managerial contributors. There has been little 
or no effort to discover how these different approaches might be 
integrated and coordinated to avoid the undesirable impacts that 
advanced technologies have on the social and cultural fabric of a 
people and on the natural environment. 

It is now clear that the externalities of modern material processing 
and agricultural production, in combination with the wastes of a 
dominating human population, are becoming significant in comparison 
to the integrating effects of all other biological organisms. Local waste 
concentration levels in the atmosphere and hydrosphere already exist 
that not only seriously imperil the cultural and recreational rewards 
of modern life, but are potentially destructive to components of the 
natural environment that are essential to support the basic metabolic 
functions of human life. 

Until this point in history, industrialization has taken place without 
parallel development in the management of industrial and technologi- 
cal progress. A greater portion of the land masses of the world and, 
indeed, the majority of mankind in the developing nations, are now in 
a unique position to assume an important new role in societal develop- 
ment. They have at their disposal an impressive shopping list of de- 
veloped and proven technologies and processes from which to choose, 
and they can implement them at a variety of levels. They can perform 
the next major step of human endeavor by showing how selected 
agricultural and physical production technologies can be rationally 
coordinated, integrated and geographically distributed to form an 
industrialized life support system that is technically compatible with 
the environment and is based on the life-style and cultural values of 
their people. The pursuit of such goals demands that the United Na- 
tions assume an important role of leadership in peaceful cooperation 
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between nations, dedicated to planned international industrial devel- 
- opment and trade policies based on maximizing the total productivity 
of the world (as measured in human values) within the regionally 
specific limitations of the environment and the social and cultural 
values of the cooperating nations. To accomplish these objectives, the 
development of an environmental management science is therefore 
urgent and critical as a corrective measure and as a base for future 
developments. 

The United States has developed the scientific and technological 
base for modern agricultural and industrial practices, and has the 
expertise and resources to contribute to this area of environmental 
education and research, where factual data is alarmingly lacking and 
is indispensable for purposeful planning of a viable global ecosys- 
tem. Pollution, which in many instances represents an accumulation 
of valuable energy forms, exists only when the assimilating abilities 
(recycling or detoxifying) of a local, regional, artificial, or natural 
landscape is exceeded. Man himself never reaches or expresses full 
psychological and biological potential when he is polluted by either 
overt toxins of societal growth or the unnatural hazards of urban 
living (noise, crowding, occupation stress). While both the natural 
environment and man display considerable adaptability to subtle or 
toxic insults, a fine line exists between the apparent stability of adap- 
tive processes and final exhaustion of adaptive potential. It is impera- 
tive that factual information on the natural environment be developed, 
to replace theory and guessing with logic and reason on our planet’s 
future. 

The United States should establish an International Environmental 
Center to recruit the talent that can understand the extremely complex 
interactions of scientific, technological, economic, political, sociologi- 
cal, forensic, and managerial components essential in the environmen- 
tal design and management of artificial and natural ecosystems. One 
function of the International Environmental Center would be to 
accumulate existing knowledge and to coordinate and design research 
projects on the capacities of the media (air, soil, and water) to deal 
with existing and anticipated waste products of industrial and so- 
cietal growth. For short planning horizons and low waste concentra- 
tion levels, bigger and more productive industrial and agricultural 
machines, per se, represent a quick and low cost (as measured in 
human effort) way for man to improve his material standard of living. 
It is acceptable and perhaps the appropriate first step toward indus- 
trialization. But as regional densities of industry and human popula- 
tions Increase, a point is ultimately reached, as is now the case, where 
the flow rates of wastes exceed the capacities of the natural and 
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national environment to dilute and assimilate them. This limit repre- 
sents the start of ecological breakdown beyond which the natural 
environment ceases to function and provide the required process func- 
tions essential to human life. Responsible planning for land use and 
community design, the distribution of industry, efficient energy utiliza- 
tion, and the planning of living communities can only be meaningful 
when the assimilating capacity of the specific environment under con- 
sideration has been estimated. 

A second major objective of a U.S. International Environmental 
Center would be to accumulate existing knowledge and sponsor re- 
search and educational programs to determine an attainable environ- 
ment for man during work and leisure most conducive to his cultural 
and social benefit. Multidisciplinary research, for national and inter- 
national use, on the broadly social, cultural, and economic aspects of 
environmental] issues, coupled with new knowledge on national and 
international media would provide information that is not yet 
available. 


5. Technology Assessment 


The hheedless view of the past was perhaps natural and understand- 
able enough to a people fascinated by the first fruits of advanced tech- 
nology—but it will no longer suffice. We must consider al/ of the 
human and social consequences that flow from current production 
and that can be expected to flow from new products. It is not enough 
to search for new filters or new processes of recycling. We must ask 
in detail what the consequences for man will be. We need “technology 
assessment,” we need to develop fully a science for evaluating the 
total physical and social consequences of any product or process. 

Technology assessment is especially needed in the underdeveloped 
countries. The rate of the introduction of technology in the West was 
relatively low in the early stages (allowing some time for social 
adjustment—which was violent enough—to occur). Early technology 
was relatively unsophisticated and involved materials that remained 
relatively close to their natural origins (there was no plastics industry 
200 years ago) which tended to limit serious pollution. However, the 
underdeveloped countries today are driven by extreme political pres- 
sures to achieve immediate results by the introduction at a high level 
of technology. Thus, DDT, in one way and inexpensive transistor 
radios in another way have cascaded upon underdeveloped countries’ 
population increases, exhausting new economic growth and setting 
up demands for material goods that cannot be met. The experience of 
the last 25 years has made it clear that high technology, should be 
introduced carefully in underdeveloped countries with full planning, 
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according to a time table and on a wide enough spectrum, so that an 
increase in population does not overwhelm food supplies, educational 
and health services, housing, or transportation. Such planning must 
also take into account the particular people involved; some under- 
developed countries can profit from adopting modern views of plan- 
ning and saving, others are by no means sympathetic to such attitudes. 

“Technology assessment” (which estimates all relevant human and 
social consequences) leads to and requires “technology control.” Ulti- 
mately, the use of resources, particularly of energy, and the introduc- 
tion of new products and processes must be under the control of those 
responsible for the survival of mankind. The question of the political 
structure, while extremely important, is not as important as that of 
political will. The pollution of Lake Erie and Lake Baikal illustrate 
that, without the political will to act, questions of governmental struc- 
ture are irrelevant. However, environmental questions may become so 
serious In some countries that demands will arise for “environmental 
dictators” to save man from annihilation. All pray that it will not 
come to this—indeed, the threat of it may stimulate the political will 
to act on environmental threats throughout the world. 


6. Research Into Optimal Living Environment 


It has been suggested that modern man has reached the limits of 
his psychological and biological abilities to adapt to an industrialized 
or urban society, and indeed is on the brink of extinction. While not 
accepting this entire pessimistic view, it is reasonable that we be as 
concerned about man’s welfare as the other creatures he is accused 
of exterminating. 

In an urbanized world, man’s housing, whether in transit at work, 
at home or during leisure—constitutes an environment he primarily 
designs. An optimal or attainable environment for his greatest devel- 
opment, happiness and contribution can only be achieved from the 
combination of colors, fabrics, textures, and noises resulting from the 
skillful use of artificial and natural environments. There is very little 
knowledge of the optimal number and type of of stimuli conducive 
to the greatest development of a child’s capabilities or an adult’s per- 
formance, let alone the influence of single or multiple environmental 
stimuli, at various levels—noise, crowding, light, heat, ete—on man’s 
psychological or biological welfare. Some emphasis is placed in the 
preparatory papers issued by the Secretary-General on this matter 
and yet very little is known about the design of the immediate ambient 
environment for the greatest expression of man’s happiness and 
welfare. 

463-237 0O— 72-8 
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The Advisory Committee strongly recommends that the United 
Nations establish a program to determine “an optimal or attainable 
environment for the greatest expression of man’s development and ex- 
pression.” This would include a critical world survey of the existing 
knowledge on the influence of various combinations of environmental 
stimuli on the psychological and biological welfare of man. There 
should also be established through the United Nations an International 
Human Environmental Laboratory where experimentation on the in- 
fluence of various thresholds of environmental] stimuli on man’s per- 
formance and welfare can be conducted, in order that reasonable 
standards can be developed for future inclusion in community design, 
transportation, and industrial and residential housing. 


RESPONSE TO U.N. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Response of the Advisory Committee to the Recommendations of the 
Report by the Secretary-General of the U.N. Conference on the Human 
Environment on the “Educational, Informational, Social and Cultural 
Aspects of Environmental Issues” (A/CONF. 48/9, 21 December 1971). 


A. Continuous Social Diagnosis 


109. A large mass of data is already available in all countries on the environ- 
mental situation and its social implications, and in particular on the resources 
available (natural resources, housing, services, cultural heritage, etc.) and their 
utilization and distribution (behaviour patterns, degrees of satisfaction, etc.). 
Merely to collect the most useful data would be enough to allow a first assess- 
ment to be made of the situation and wou'd provide the requisite rational grounds 
for the choice of policy priorities (identification of crucial needs) and for edu- 
cational action (the collation and interpretation of knowledge). 


(1) Recommendations for national action 


110. It is recommended that the attention of Governments should be drawn to 
the need to adopt the following measures: 
the periodic preparation of a national report on the state of and outlook 
for the environment, after careful study of the specific national needs for 
information on this subject and with due attention to the goals of economic 
planning and programming ; 
the strengthening and co-ordination of action in progress with regard to: 
@ the institutional organization of environmental monitoring from the 
social and cultural standpoint and, in particular, the establishment of social 
and economic programmes for monitoring the development of the situation, 
making use of existing institutions; 
@ the selection of social and cultural indicators of the environment ; 
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@ the setting of standards and criteria for the quality of life, after a 
forward-looking study, inter alia by inquiry, of the socially desirable minima 
for certain social, economic and cultural parameters and indicators of the 
environment ; 

® an analysis of the conflicts between private interests and the public in- 

terest in the use of the environment, and a study of institutions and planning 
methods for resolving such conflicts in the short and long term. 
Response: 110. The Advisory Committee concurs with the recommenda- 
tion that national governments periodically prepare reports on the state 
and outlook of the environment from a general social and cultural point 
of view, and that they support the development and identification of 
“social and cultural indicators” and the determination of standards for 
the minimum permissible “quality of life.” The Committee agrees also 
that to the extent that such reporting is already done, it should be 
strengthened, and that all such reporting should be coordinated among 
the nations of the world. 


(14) Recommendations for international action 


111. It is recommended that the Secretary-General should make arrangements: 

for the United Nations system to provide countries on request with the 
necessary technical assistance in preparing national reports’ on the environ- 
ment, in setting up machinery for monitoring environmental developments from 
the social and cultural standpoint and, in particular, in drawing up national 
social and economic programmes; 

to study the desirability of a project for continuing co-operation among 
national social and economic programmes in an international network. The 
organizations of the United Nations system, including the regional economic 
commissions, would be called upon to participate in this activity, and so 
would other international governmental and non-governmental agencies; 

to organize the exchange of information on experience, methods and work 
in progress in connexion with the continuous social diagnosis, particularly 
at the regional level and between regions with common problems; 

to prepare, on the basis of the national reports on the state of and outlook 
for the environment, periodic reports on regional or sub-regional situations 
and on the international situation in this matter; 

The activities described above could be conducted by the new bodies for 
environmental co-ordination. 


Response: 111. The Advisory Committee further agrees that the United 
Nations and its agencies should work with the nations in the preparation 
of these national reports, and should prepare from the national reports, 
regional and world reports. 


B. Educational Action 


112. Edueation ‘and training on environmental problems are vital to the long- 
term success of environmental policies because they are the only means of 
mobilizing an enlightened and responsible population ‘and of securing the man- 
power needed for practical action programmes. 


(i) Recommendations for national action 
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113. It is recommended that the attention of Governments should be drawn to 
the need to adopt the following measures: 


at the school level, a thorough revision of curricular to adapt them to mod- 
ern methods of teaching. Besides introducing new material into certain sub- 
jects more particularly concerned with the environment (natural sciences, 
physical and human geography ), it will be necessary to encourage 

an ecological approach: i.e., to forge inter-disciplinary links between the 
various subjects taught and, in particular, to use active and integrated methods 
of teaching—field excursions, open-air centres, country classes for town chil- 
dren, simulation of cases based on local examples, audio-visual aids, ete.— 
calculated to prepare the students for participation. These experiments in 
teaching should not neglect the pre-school level. For the training of inter- 
mediate-level technicians, training institutions will have to be established or 
adapted to suit the widely varying needs of different countries ; 

at the university level, intensification of the training of specialists in the 
basic disciplines 

of environmental management and of ‘administrators specializing in the 
management of pluridisciplinary systems, after a careful survey of require- 
ments and possible markets for their services. The appropriate university 
courses should be instituted or brought up to date in order to deal with cur- 
rent problems. As to the administrators specializing in the management of 
pluridisciplinary systems, it may be thought appropriate that people already 
qualified in a suitable basic discipline should be professionally trained to take 
charge of teams for the study and management of systems of interdependent 
activities concerned with the environment, such as the integrated develop- 
ment of an urban complex, the development of a river basin or the integrated 
study of a region’s potentialities ; 

adaptation of the training for the members of all professions involved in 
environmental planning: 

® firstly, professional people who act directly upon the environment, such 

as engineers, architects, town and physical planners. It would be necessary 

to introduce into the existing curricula of training for these professions a 

set of general notions on the main problems of the environment, together 

with advanced training in the environmental management techniques as- 

sociated with each of the professions concerned ; 

® secondly, professional people such ‘as economists, administrators, plan- 

ners, political leaders and trade union officials, whose functions involve them 

in indirect action upon the environment. These should be given a general 

training through seminars or suitable ad hoc courses ; 

arrangements for permanent training for the members of all the professions 
mentioned, in view of the very rapid evolution of environmental problems and 
knowledge ; 

intensification of extra-mural educational activities relating to environ- 
mental management, particularly for rural populations who live by agricul- 
ture, animal husbandry and forestry and who thus have a large proportion 
of biological resources under their management; 

adaptation of the training of teachers, at all levels, and community leaders 
to equip them for their duties as redefined in the foregoing proposals. 


Response: 113. In the area of education, the Advisory Committee concurs 
that all curricula should be revised to include both particular subjects 
relevant to an understanding of the environment as well as courses 
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which show the interrelatedness of the natural world and man’s inter- 
action with it. The Committee also agrees with the crucial importance 
of developing special programs to deepen the training and widen the 
vision both of operational specialists and of decision-makers in the envi- 
ronmental field. 


(ii) Recommendations for international action 


114. It is recommended that the Secretary-General, the organizations of the 
United Nations system, especially UNESCO, and the other international agen- 
cies concerned should take the necessary steps to establish an international 
programme of technical and financial co-operation and assistance in the sphere 
of general education in favour of the environment and the training of the neces- 
sary specialists, technicians and teachers. The exchange of information on sys- 
tems for teaching environmental subjects and, in particular, the dissemination of 
the results of educational experiments are an essential feature of such inter- 
national co-operation. 


115. It is further recommended that UNESCO, as part of the Programme on Man 
and the Biosphere and in the course of its general educational activities, should 
develop its activities concerned with the study of innovations in general educa- 
tion and in specialist training and should encourage the institution of courses 
and training periods at the regional and international level. 


Response: 114-115. On the international level, the Advisory Committee 
seconds the recommendation that the various organizations of the United 
Nations, especially UNESCO, should assist in making training and edu- 
cation in the environmental field available throughout the world. In par- 
ticular, the Committee supports the exchange of information on various 
methods for teaching environmental subjects and the dissemination of 
the results of educational experiments in such teaching. 


116. Lastly it is recommended that international organizations for voluntary 
service and, in particular, the International Secretariat for Volunteer Service 
should include environmental skills in the services they provide, in consultation 
with UNDP through the United Nations Volunteer Corps. 


Response: 116. The Advisory Committee concurs. 
C. Public Information and Participation 


117. It is impossible to enlist the participation 

of the public in environmental management without a sustained effort, 
parallel with the educational campaign, to disseminate information and to 
develop appropriate institutional machinery. If the citizens are to exercise 
their responsibilities, they must be not only aware and motivated but also 
sufficiently well informed of the immediate and long-term problems. All modern 
techniques 

for imparting information can be used in making known events and phe- 
nomena which affect the environment. 

individual participation is exercised mainly through the normal political 
process, through a continuous dialogue with the planners and community 
leaders, and through access to the mass media; 
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the solution of environmental problems—which are essentially collective 
problems but at the same time call into play qualitative notions that are 
necessarily subjective—is particularly dependent on community forms of social 
and cultural development. These provide a setting in which to engage in a 
dialogue for the purpose of defining and giving practical expression to social 
preferences, and they release latent capacity for action. 
(i) Recommendations for national action 


118. It is recommended that the attention of Governments should be drawn to 
the need to adopt the following measures: 
participation in maintaining the flow of information on the environment by 
all available means (dissemination of the main data collected by public author- 
ities in the form of national reports; local and national campaigns, etc.) and 
the use of the mass media to educate the public, particularly the rural popula- 
tion, on these subjects ; 
the establishment of information machinery and machinery for the co- 
ordination of public responsibilities for education, training and information ; 
increased public participation in the main channels of mass information ; 
active encouragement of community activities favourable to the creation 
of a “good environment”, particularly youth activities (in specialized or non- 
specialized associations, out-of-school establishments, ete.), by providing con- 
tinuous material support and adequate facilities (e.g. open-air centres with 
trained staff) ; 
adaptation and operation of public agencies responsible for environmental 
management so as to provide for greater participation, and to that end reform, 
if necessary, of the structure of urban and rural local government. 


Response: 117-118. The Advisory Committee agrees that the solution 
of environmental problems will require both the education and the 
participation of the general public. To achieve the education of the 
general public, the Committee agrees that all governments should en- 
courage the flow of information on the environment to the public by 
all available means (television, radio, press, etc.) and “the establish- 
ment of information machinery’—where such does not exist—‘and 
machinery for the coordination of public responsibilities for educa- 
tion, training and information.” The Committee is likewise favorable 
to the encouragement of community activities—especially youth—which 
support the creation of a good government. 


(ii) Recommendations for international action 


119. It is recommended that the Secretary-General should make arrangements: 
to give the widest possible circulation to the prepratory documents and 
official documents of the Conference. This task might be performed by the new 
bodies for environmental co-ordination ; 
to establish a programme of information on the environment, to be run by 
a United Nations co-ordinating body in consultation with the national, sub- 
regional and regional services concerned, for the purpose of assisting States 
in their efforts to inform the public about current activities and about the 
solutions applied to environmental problems. In addition this body would 
compile a catalogue of the methods available in connexion with: 
® television programmes on the environment suitable for international 
transmission ; 
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@ radio programmes and popular newscasts for illiterate or semi-illiterate 
audiences ; 

@ technical experience in the dissemination of information to various 
sections of the public (information systems in rural areas, information for 
schools, ete.) ; 
to develop technical co-operation, particularly through and between the 

United Nations regional economic commissions. 
Response: 119. Internationally, the Advisory Committee supports efforts 
to make the preparatory and official documents of the Conference on the 
Human Environment widely known, as well as efforts to establish a 
program of information on the environment for use of the mass media. 


120. It is also recommended that the Secretary-General and the development 
agencies should make arrangements to use and adapt certain international 
development programmes so as to improve the dissemination of information and 
strengthen community action on environmental problems. 


Response: 120. The Advisory Committee concurs. 
D. Conservation and Creation 


121. The biological cultural heritage must be rationally managed in order to 
ensure the continuity of development; consequently a large share of resources 
require dynamic protection. This applies, in particular, to over-exploited species, 
rare and outstanding natural habitats, landscapes and monuments, and minerals 
or fossil fuels of which only limited quantities are available. 


122. Social and cultural development is expressed by a new planning of the 
environment and, in the extreme case, by the creation of an entirely new en- 
vironment. Certain key sectors in which development possibilities are most 
evident, and areas in which there appears to be a pressing need for development, 
deserve special attention. 


(i) Recommendations for national action 


123. It is recommended that the attention of Governments should be drawn 
to the need to adopt the following measures : 
the reflection, in social and economic policies, of concern for conservation, 
in particular of the most valuable features of the environment anywhere in 
their territory (monuments, sites, rural and urban landscapes, interesting 
ecological settings, threatened species of fauna and flora, high-quality re- 
sources of water and open space, ete.), with due attention to the possibility 
of signing various international conventions on conservation (enumerated 
below in the recommendations for international action) ; 


the launching or continuation of pilot schemes based on participation, and 
mainly : 

@® the creation and progressive improvement of reception areas for large 
numbers of migrants from the countryside to major urban areas in the de- 
veloping countries ; 

@ the creation of urban centres designed to meet human needs and to 
strengthen the development of a national culture which draws heavily on 
the past and on innovation ; 
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® a completely new approach to the tourist trade, based on developing 
it for the real benefit of the local population, on respect for and discovery of 
the local culture by visitors, and on due attention to ecological data. 


Response: 121-123. The Advisory Committee concurs. 


(ii) Recommendations for international action 


124. It is recommended that Governments, with the assistance of the Seeretary- 
General, FAO, UNESCO and the other international and regional intergovern- 
mental and non-governmental agencies concerned, should continue the prepara- 
tion of the conventions required for the conservation of the world’s natural 
resources and cultural heritage (monuments, groups of buildings and sites; wet- 
lands of international importance; island ecosystems still undisturbed by human 
activities ; species of wild animals and plants, etc.). In the course of this prepara- 
tory work, Governments should consider the possibility of putting into operation 
systems of protection for elements of the world heritage, under which those 
Governments that wished to save elements of their heritage of universal value 
would be able to obtain a contribution from the international community to their 
efforts if need arose. 


125. It is also recommended that if the draft conventions listed below are already 
open or are hereafter opened for signature, Governments should make arrange- 
ments to examine them with a view to signature: 
draft convention on conservation of the world heritage ; 
draft convention on the protection of monuments, groups of buildings and 
sites ; 
draft convention on conservation of wetlands of international importance; 
draft convention on conservation of certain islands for science; 
draft convention on export, import and transit of certain species of wild 
animals and plants. 


Response: 124 and 125. See Chapter 2, Recommendations 4A and 4B. 


126. Lastly it is recommended that the Secretary-General should make 
arrangements: 
to be kept informed of national pilot schemes for new forms of environmental 
management ; 
to assist countries, on request, with their experiments; 
to organize the international exchange of information collected on this 
subject. 
Response: 126. The Advisory Committee concurs. 
EK. Exchange of information 


127. In planning the Conference, the exchange of information about the environ- 
ment has been a central consideration. Indeed the Conference is itself partly an 
information gathering and analysis activity in bringing together lines of thought 
and sources of information, many of which have not previously been in contact. 


(4) Recommendation for national action 


113. 


128. It is recommended that the attention of Governments should be drawn to 
the need for action to develop and strengthen existing information networks con- 
cerned with environmental problems. 


Response: 128. The Advisory Committee concurs. 
(it) Recommendations for international action 


- 129. It has been widely recognized that the development of international recom- 
mendations for the improvement of information exchange is difficult because 
of the diversity of subjects and the variety of users. Discussions in the Prepara- 
tory Committee for the Conference and contributions from experts have touched 
on many problems including those of access to relevant sources of information 
and of the rationalization of existing information systems. There was also 
concern over the need to develop techniques for handling socio-economic informa- 
tion and for identifying the real needs of users and in particular of decision- 
makers. 


130. As the tasks are so great, only one of these problems could be chosen at 
this time as suitable for immediate attack at the international level. It was 
recognized that there are many initiatives to promote the networking of exist- 
ing information systems so as to increase their usefulness and to avoid the 
unnecessary duplication of effort. Because of these initiatives, access to sources 
of information was identified as the most important problem to be tackled as a 
beginning and proposals were developed for a modest International Referral 
Service for sources of environmental information. Such a service would enable 
the maximum benefit to be gained from the exchange of information about local, 
national and international research, application, and legislative and manage- 
ment experiences in environmental matters. 


131. The users of the Referral Service would be governments and bodies of the 
United Nations system. The Service could be gradually extended to other users, 
subject to the availability of financial resources. The Service would provide 
addresses and descriptions of those sources of information most likely to be of 
help to the user. For developing countries, the Service would provide help in 
the formulation of questions to the Service and the interpretation of the 
answers. 


182. The Referral Service would cover the five substantive subjects of the Con- 
_ ference agenda: planning and management of human settlements for environ- 
mental quality; environmental aspects of natural resources management ; 
identification and control of pollutants and nuisances of broad international 
significance; educational, informational, social and cultural aspects of environ- 
mental issues; development and environment; and, on the other hand, should 
catalogue all relevant governmental and international sources of 


®@ data ; 

technological and scientific information ; 

social and economic information ; 

legislative, administrative and policy information ; 
public information. 
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133. The Referral Service would collect, with the assistance and advice of 
Governments and of the bodies of the United Nations system, the entries which 
will form its working catalogue of information sources. Each entry to the 
catalogue would contain the name, address, cable and telephone number of 
the information source, together with details of controlling body, function, sub- 
ject coverage, services and availability. These attributes would be sufficiently 
categorized, indexed and annotated ‘to ensure efficient retrieval. 


134. It is now usual for this type of catalogue to be held in a computerized 
form as this assists up-dating, avoids the need for tedious sorting of entries 
into alphabetical order, speeds up and extends the capacity for searching and 
keeps down the requirement for specialist staff. Entries on sources of information 
would be written on well-designed input forms and categorized, indexed, and 
edited before being stored electronically. The requests of users would then be 
organized by 'the staff of the Service into a search strategy and matched by 
computer against the content of the catalogue file. The resulting output for the 
user would consist of a computer print-out listing the sources of information 
selected for the user’s particular requirements. In addition to this customized 
service it would be possible at a later stage for the Referral Service to publish, 
on magnetic tape or in book form, edited catalogues covering national, regional, 
international or subject-based areas of interest. 


135. The survey by the Conference secretariat of the relevant information 
gathering and disseminating systems of United Nations bodies and of some of 
their clients has shown that an initial catalogue of sources of information could 
be easily assembled with the assistance and advice of governments. Consulta- 
tions with the International Computing Centre have shown that the right kind 
of modern computing facilities for the Referral Service are present in Geneva 
and that an appropriate terminal is housed in the Palais des Nations. The facili- 
ties required by the Referral Service would be well within the existing capacity 
of the International Computing Centre, whose activities are already paid for 
in respect of United Nations bodies and would not be charged to the Referral 
Service. The additional costs of the Referral Service to the United Nations 
would, therefore, be modest and would only have to cover four to five professional 
staff with subject knowledge, one information scientist, two reference specialists 
to formulate questions in the carrier language or languages of the system, 
one keyboarder and a small clerical support staff. 


136. Because ‘the real needs of users and the usefulness of the information they 
obtain are the only valid starting points for promoting information exchange, 
it would be necessary to ask users to report back to the Referral Service on 
which of the information sources they were given were relevant. A well worked 
out methodology exists for this kind of evaluation. With this feedback, the 
Referral Service would develop an awareness of the functional network of use 
which exists between users and producers of information and this knowledge 
would provide the realistic basis for a more ambitious attempt to co-ordinate 
information exchange in the future. 


137. Accordingly, it is recommended that the Secretary-General take action to 
implement an International Referral Service for sources of environmental in- 
formation according to the model described in the previous paragraphs, in order 
to assist in the successful implementation of all the recommendations included 
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in this Chapter IV subject area IV and of most of those recommendations en- 
visaged within the other four substantive subject areas of the Conference agenda. 


Response: 129-137. The Advisory Committee strongly concurs with the 
recommendations relating to the development of various means for the 
exchange of environmental information between nations. On the national 
level, the Advisory Committee agrees with the recommendation of the 
Conference Secretariat paper and includes under the section on United 
States Participation in International Programs on the Human Environ- 
ment additional recommendations of its own. On the international level, 
the Committee supports the establishment of an International Referral 
Service to identify sources of environmental information. 
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9. Development 


Development and the Environment 


INTRODUCTION 


The area of Development and the Environment is of critical impor- 
tance, not only to the deliberations at Stockholm, but to all subsequent 
discussions about international economic, trade, and environmental 
policies for years to come. The concept of environmental quality 
injects a new variable into an already complex world market. The 
international community is not entirely prepared to deal with this new 
factor; thus, in the near future it may occasion more conflict than 
cooperation. 

The United States and other developed countries, must support and 
encourage the efforts of the developing world to integrate the concepts 
of development and the environment by assuming a fair share of the 
additional costs incurred. This is not to say that the developed coun- 
tries should independently assume the responsibility of environmental 
protection for the developing world; but rather, that we should collec- 
tively assume costs which might unduly retard the growth of the 
developing world. 

In addition to sharing the costs of universal improvement of envir- 
onmental quality, we should take bold initiatives in the area of inter- 
national investments. Such initiatives will reflect the best interests of 
the environment abroad as well as the best interests of the economic 
environment at home. The positions we recommend attempt to reconcile 
these conflicting interests. 


(116) 


117 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


1. The United States and other developed countries should 
support the establishment of international environmental guidelines, 
criteria, and comprehensive impact statements, with the following 
requirements : 

A. Specific products and processes should be tested for their poten- 
tial effects on the environment, with the results published before 
production. 

B. Environmental programs should be assessed for their impact on 
the national and international economy. 

C. The effects of industrialization on the social and cultural struc- 
tures of developing countries should be studied. 

D. The full range of the anticipated impact of proposed projects 
should be assessed in the preplanning stage. | 

EK. Improved methods for the adaptation to new technology must be 
utilized in the developing countries. 

2. The United States and other developed countries should support 
_ steps in the field of international trade that lead to environmental pro- 
tection and trade fairness as follows: 

A. Government financing should be conditioned upon the filing of 
an adequate environmental impact statement. 

B. Systems of patents and copyrights should be examined to deter- 
mine whether these rights constitute bars to environmental actions 
and, if so, how they should be changed. In particular we propose that 
patentable environmental or pollution control devices should be subject 
to mandatory cross-licensing, with appropriate compensations, where 
environmental actions so require. 

C. To encourage environmentally sound practices, developed coun- 
tries should utilize education and persuasion. 

D. Developed countries should be willing to assume the major costs 
- of compliance by the developing countries with minimum environ- 
mental standards. 

E. Multinational accords with respect to a particular industry 
should involve all supplier and consumer nations. 

F. Provisions for temporary governmental assistance should be con- 
sidered as a response to alternative patterns of trade which may 
develop as a result of the application of increasingly stringent environ- 
mental standards to domestic industries. 

G. The United States and other developed countries should export 
only products which meet the standards imposed on goods sold domes- 


1§ee Chapter VI, Advisory Committee Recommendation 6. See Chapter V, Response to 
UN Report 24.-27; Chapter II. Advisory Committee Recommendation 1.B. 
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tically and we should import only those products which meet domestic 
health, safety and pollution standards. 

3. The developed countries should adopt the principle opposing 
exploitation of “pollution havens” and requiring corporate responsi- 
bility in meeting at least the best practicable standard of environ- 
mental protection. 

4. The developed countries should give special attention to the 
subject of environmental degradation due to lack of development by 
moving toward the aid target of one percent of Gross National Product 
and should provide the further aid required for environmental 
protection.? 


DISCUSSION OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. International Guidelines, Criteria, and Comprehensive Impact 
Statements 


It has become evident that there is now a need for a world environ- 
mental plan for action which considers global concerns and the rela- 
tive stages of development of the various participants. 

The United States and other developed countries should support 
standardized environmental appraisals of all bilateral and multilateral 
development assistance projects, following internationally agreed pro- 
cedures and standards. Such appraisals will be disseminated for gen- 
eral public consideration prior to implementation of the project. While 
the appraisals will not be binding on development decisions initially, 
they will provide greater official and public awareness of possible nega- 
tive environmental effects and suggest alternative actions to fore- 
stall or minimize such effects. Citizens of nations receiving assistance 
should be involved fully in such appraisals at all stages. 

Specifically, we call for an international agreement pertaining to 
comprehensive environmental impact appraisals which would 
require : 

A. Each nation to test specific products and processes, particularly 
those involving non-degradable, non-recyclable, or toxic compounds, 
for their potential effects on the environment, and to publish the results 
of these tests before introducing the products on the market. 

B. A method for assessing environmental programs, which would 
consider the impact of programs on all facets of the national and in- 
ternational economy. 

C. The study of the effects of industrialization on the social and 
cultural structures of developing countries. 


2 See Response to United Nations Report 21.—23. 
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D. Assessment of the anticipated impact of proposed products in the 
preplanning stage. All aspects—economic, social, cultural, and political 
as well as physical impact—should be included. 

K. Improved methods for the adaptation to new technology must be 
utilized in the developing countries. The United States and other 
developed countries have in a particular sense, set a social value sys- 
tem or international guideline for the world: that a nation’s success 
is measured by its ability to produce and consume an endless array of 
commodities. 

In this country, people in government and industry who are respon- 
sible for international development must be aware of the major dif- 
ferences of cultural and social values in developed and developing 
countries. Past and present development patterns of the developed 
countries might not be the best patterns for the developing countries 
and, indeed, may be inappropriate. Therefore, it is vital that the latter 
take the initiative and leadership in decisions that affect their growth. 


2. Environmental Protection and Trade Fairness in International 
Trade 


The United States and other developed countries should require 
multinational corporations to trade internationally according to sound 
environmental principles. 

A. The filing of an adequate environmental impact statement should 
be a condition for government loans, investment guarantees, export 
credits, tax credits, and technical assistance. The National Environ- 
mental Policy Act, as enacted, covers these activities and should be im- 
plemented accordingly. 

B. A full United Nations study of patents, copyrights and other 
potential barriers to international environmental protection should 
be conducted. As an early step to ease such barriers, we propose man- 

datory cross-licensing of patentable environmental or pollution control 
devices where needed to meet environmental standards, subject to 
payment of equitable compensation for use of the patent right. This 
is modeled on a provision in the Clean Air Act Amendments of 1970. 

Since industry in some countries will be slower to adopt pollution 
standards or control devices than in others. The following approaches 
are warranted to deal fairly with the economic consequences of steps 
toward environmental protection. 

C. Education and persuasion should be utilized by developed coun- 
tries rather than using economic coercion to encourage environmentally 
sound practices. Environmental concern should not be used as a pre- 
text for developed nations to erect either tariff or non-tariff barriers. 


8 See Chapter VI Advisory Committee Recommendation 6; Chapter II, Advisory Com- 
mittee Recommendation 1.B. Chapter V., Response to UN Report 24-27. 
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D. Developed countries should be willing to bear the major cost 
of compliance by the developing countries with minimum environ- 
mental standards. Most of the burden of remedial measures fall on 
the developed countries because they have the resources and _ tech- 
nology to do the job, and they have reaped considerable benefit—in 
resources and markets—from many of the activities which have caused 
the damage. Also, the developed countries should be willing to bear 
the costs of preventive measures in proportion to the benefits they 
have derived from projects that now require environmental measures. 
At least in the initial stages, the developed countries may have to 
assume more than their fair share of the costs until the developing 
nations are able to assume a greater share of the burdens. 

It is unrealistic to suggest that many developing nations can now 
afford to give environmental concerns a high priority relative to other 
pressing needs. 

Numerous developing countries have tended to view with suspicion 


the recently heightened concern of the developed nations for their en- 
vironmental problems. The adoption of strict international standards 


might cause funds otherwise available for new development projects 
to be earmarked for remedial and preventive environmental protec- 
tion projects in countries where the most acute environmental problems 
are hunger, inadequate housing, insufficient jobs, and lack of educa- 
tional opportunity. Further, it probably would result in increased 
dependence of nations which choose the industrial route to develop- 
ment, since almost all of the pollution-control industries are in devel- 
oped countries. | 

If the developed countries expect to be taken seriously in their 
efforts to persuade the developing world of the importance of pro- 
tecting the natural environment, we must make a more convincing 
domestic case for our commitment to this ideal. Concurrently, we 
must actively work to create an international atmosphere in which 
the developing nations can develop according to their own internally 
established patterns, priorities, and timetables with minimal depend- 
ence on other nations for their economic viability. Until this commit 
ment becomes evident, suggestions that the developing countries avoid 
our mistakes are hardly believeable. 

We are aware of the problems created by a unilateral imposition 
by developed countries of strict domestic standards. There is strong 
evidence, however, that if similar methods were adopted by the several 
most developed countries, the deleterious economic effects on each 
would be minimal. These problems should not be used as an excuse ~ 
for coercing developing countries whe are unwilling to accept strict 
standards on their own. 
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K. The developing countries should seek multinational accords, 
among both supplier and consumer nations, relating to international 
trade and business, with respect to a particular industry. For example, 
all the nations involved in copper production and consumption should 
participate in the development of any such agreements. 

F. The developed countries should consider alternative patterns 
of trade which may result from application of increasingly stringent 
environmental standards to such domestic industries as pulp and 
paper. We should recognize that, with international cooperation, exist- 
ing import and export patterns may have to shift over a period of 
time. When international trade patterns change suddenly, temporary 
governmental assistance: may be required to soften or reduce the 
impact of newly imposed environmental standards. Such assistance, in 
whatever form, should be only for periods of transition. 

G. The United States and other developed countries should move 
toward exporting only products consistent with technology which 
provides the best available pollution control and with standards equal 
to those which would apply to products sold domestically, for example 
in exporting agro-chemicals and automobiles. In addition, as a matter 
of environmental protection and fairness, United States safety per- 
formance and pollution standards should apply to products imported 
into the United States. 

3. The Principle That “Pollution Havens” Should Not Be Exploite 


The report to the governments by the Secretary General of the 
Unite Nations Conference on the Humon Environment‘ is sym- 
pathetic to the plight of the developed countries whose industrial- 
carrying capacity is near its limit. The report appears to open the 
door to the acceptability of “pollution havens” in developing countries. 

While environmental protection levels are largely a domestic deci- 
sion not subject to international standards, and a developing country 
is free to invite polluting industries to its shores, the obligation remains 
with the imported industry to exercise responsibility with regard to 
pollution control. When industry from a developed country builds a 
plant in a developing country, it should meet the best practicable 
standard of environmental protection. This responsibility also may be 
enforced by the developed country. 

4. Environmental Degradation Due to Lack of Development 


It is accepted that an expansion of developed countries’ financial 
participation in development aid programs is justified by the environ- 
mental crises which the developing countries face. To do this developed 


countries should move toward the internationally agreed aid target 
4It is recommended that 3 be added to iii, of the United Ntiaons Report “International 
Distribution of Industry’, (A/CONF.48/10). 
463-237 O—72 9 
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of one percent of the Gross National Product. This is a mandate tc 
begin attacking world poverty pockets that represent the worst manii- 
festations of illiteracy, lack of sanitation, and malnutrition. 

As recommended previously, there should also be additional aid four 
environmental protection features of projects. We see the need forr 
strengthened technical advisory efforts which should be made availablee 
to the principal ministries of developing countries, for example, thee 
ministries of Health, Education, Public Works and Agriculture. Km:- 
phasis also should be placed on the development of family planningz 
councils and the introduction of such specific contract projects as small-- 
pox and measles programs carried out by the Communicable Diseasee 
Center of Atlanta, Georgia. 


RESPONSE TO U.N. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Responses of the Advisory Committee to the Recommendations of the 
Report by the Secretary-General of the U.N. Conference on the Human 
Environment on ‘Development and Environment” (A/CONF.48/10) 
22 December 1971 


21. Most action designed to preserve and improve the environment are neces-- 
sarily national in character. This is particularly true in the management off 
human settlements and natural resources. On the other hand, action in otherr 
areas, Such as marine pollution, can only be taken effectively through interna-- 
tional co-operation at the regional or global level. This paper includes onlyy 
those recommendations for action which are closely related to national develop 
ment planning and to international economic relations, since other subjectss 
cover recommendations regarding the major sources of national and interna-- 
tional environmental degradation. 


A. Recommendations for National Action | 


(i) Formulation of a new dimension to development strategy 


22. The concern for an improved human environment has emerged at a timee 
when the less industrialized countries are already feeling disillusioned with thee 
pursuit of narrowly conceived economic growth. This affords an opportunityy 
to treat environmental concerns as an added dimension of planning, and nott 
merely as a further claim on limited resources, and to formulate a newr 
strategy of development centred on the elimination of mass poverty and on 
the creation of a decent human environment. While each country must definet 
its strategy in the light of its own particular problems and stage of develop-- 
ment, some of the main elements of such a strategy can be identified. 
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23. It is recommended that in formulating strategies for development, the at- 
tention of governments be drawn to the need to take account of the following 
elements : 


development policies should include a selective attack on the worst mani- 
festations of poverty. Development goals and targets should be expressed in 
terms of a progressive reduction and eventual elimination of malnutrition, 
disease, illiteracy, squalor, unemployment and inequlaities. While the GNP may 
serve aS a convenient summation of all other targets, greater attention must 
be paid to its contents and elements ; 


consumption targets which could be reached in a reasonable period of time 
should be set. Those targets should be expressed in terms clearly directed to 
achieving environmental conditions basic to human health and well being by 
eliminating the worst manifestations of poverty, such as nutritional, educa- 
tional, health and housing deficiencies. Environmental criteria should also be 
established for various sectors, such as health, nutrition, water supply, sanita- 
tion, soil conservation, land management, rural-urban interaction patterns, and 
the location and planning of new urban settlements ; 


appropriate machinery should be set up to deal with environmental problems 
and should be integrated, or closely linked with the machinery for overall 
development planning and implementation ; 


specific environmental goals should be incorporated in the process of regional 
and physical planning. 


Response: 21-23. The Advisory Committee strongly concurs. See this 
Chapter, Advisory Committee Recommendation 4. 


(ii) Formulation of guidelines for project appraisal 


24. The integration of environmental goals with development policies will also 
involve a revision of guidelines for project appraisal, to take account of environ- 
mental considerations. More particularly, decisions will be required on what 
social costs or benefits should be considered, how they should be measured, and 
at what rate future costs should be discounted. 


25. It is important to ensure that such new guidelines are appropriate to condi- 
tions prevailing in the countries concerned and formulated at the national level. 
‘They should not be established in abstract or general terms. Their relevance or 
applicability should not be assumed but should be demonstrated on a case by 
ease basis. The formulation of appropriate appraisal and evaluation criteria will 
take time, and care must be taken that the flows of international aid and invest- 
ments are not slowed down in the interval through the application of criteria 
established by multilateral or bilateral donors without adequate consultations 
with the less industrialized countries. 


26. The establishment of adequate procedures for project design and appraisal 
presupposes a better knowledge of the environmental impact of development 
projects. Environmental pre- and post-audits of such projects are, therefore, often 
necessary to feed those in charge of projects with adequate data so that preven- 
tive and remedial action can be taken. Post audits should be supported, when 
necessary, by financial and technical assistance from international agencies. 
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27. It is recommended that the attention of governments be drawn to the needi 
for action to ensure that: 


Governments take the initiative in establishing environmental guidelines andi 
criteria for project appraisals ; 


Governments in formulating these guidelines, seek the assistance, if necessary, , 
of outside agencies concerned with development ; 


the guidelines be discussed at a later stage at the regional and international| 
levels to achieve a broad consensus. 


Response: 24-27. The Advisory Committee concurs. See this Chapter, 
Advisory Committee Recommendation 1. 


(iii) Collection of basic information 


28. The successful integration of environmental and developmental concerns; 
will require a good deal of additional information which is not presently avail-- 
able to development planners. 


29. It is therefore recommended that the attention of governments of the de-- 
veloping countries be drawn to the need to give priority to: 


conducting surveys of the present state of the environment and of the major’ 
hazards to which it is likely to be exposed in the process of development, to help : 
determine environmental policies within the framework of economic and social . 
planning ; 


conducting studies and surveys to determine the extent to which the environ- - 
ment is affected by mass poverty, malnutrition, housing shortage, inadequate 
water supply, disease and illiteracy. These studies and surveys should be used 
in the formulation of social and economic plans ; 


reviewing existing legislation available to implement national environmental 
policies and objectives, and determining what new legislative actions are neces- 
sary in light of this review ; 


analysing studies and experiences of other countries which are developing 
environmental programmes and policies and are applying new administrative 
and technological approaches to pollution control. 


Response: 28-29. The Advisory Committee concurs. 
B. Recommendations for international action 
(1) Regional co-operation 


30. The major role that United Nations and other regional organizations can play 
in helping Governments to establish an appropriate balance between the con- 
cerns of environment and development lies in organizing research, in training per- 
sonnel, in arranging for the exchange of information and in providing technical 
and financial assistance above the levels indicated in the International Develop- 
ment Strategy. 
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31. Accordingly, it is recommended that regional organizations give full consid- 
eration to each of the following steps: 


preparing detailed pians for the study of major environmental problems faced 
by the countries of the region concerned as well as of the special problems of 
sub-regional and regional interest of the land locked and least developed coun- 
tries of the region and of countries with coast lines particularly exposed to the 
risk of marine pollution ; 


examining possible administrative, legal and technical solutions, to such prob- 
lems in terms of both preventive and remedial actions, including alternative ap- 
proaches to development projects ; 


increasing and facilitating the flow of information and experience to member 
countries through global and regional co-operation with particular emphasis on 
an international information referral centre approach ; 


establishing facilities for the exchange of information and experience between 
less industrialized countries which, although situated in different regions share 
similar problems as a result of common physical, climatic and other factors; 


encouraging training of personnel in the techniques of incorporating environ- 
mental considerations into developmental planning, and of identifying and ana- 
lysing the economic and social cost benefit relationships of alternative 
approaches ; 


establishing criteria, concepts and a terminology of the human environment 
through interdisciplinary efforts; 


establishing and disseminating information on the significant environmental 
problems of each region ‘and the nature and result of steps taken to cope with 
them ; 

providing and co-ordinating technical assistance activities directed at estab- 
lishing systems of environmental research, information and analysis at the na- 
tional level ; 


assisting developing countries in co-operation with appropriate international 
agencies, in developing and applying low cost methods for improving health, hous- 
ing, sanitation and water supply. Emphasis should be devoted to labour intensive 
measures and methods utilizing local materials. 


Response: 31. The Advisory Committee concurs. 
(ii) International trade relations 


32. In order to ensure that the growing concern with the environment does not 
lead to major disruptions in international trade, it is recommended that govern- 
ments take the necessary steps to ensure that: 


all countries present at the Conference agree not to invoke environmental con- 
cerns as a pretext for discriminatory trade policies or for reduced access to 
markets and recognize further that the burdens of the environmental policies of 
the industrialized countries should not be transferred, either directly or indi- 
rectly, to the developing countries ; 


where environmental concerns lead to restrictions on trade, or to stricter en- 
vironmental standards with negative effects on exports, particularly from de- 
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veloping countries, appropriate measures for compensation should be worked 
out ; 


the GATT could be used for the examination of the problems, specifically 
through the recently established Group on Environmental Measures and In- 
ternational Trade and through its general procedures for bilateral and multi- 
lateral adjustment of differences ; 


whenever possible (i.e. in cases which do not require immediate discontinua- 
tion of imports), countries should inform their trading partners in advance 
about the intended action in order that there might be an opportunity to consult 
within the GATT Group on Environmental Measures and International Trade. 
Assistance in meeting consequences of stricter environmental standards ought 
to be given in the form of financial or ‘technical assistance for research with the 
aim to remove the obstacles that the products of developing countries have 
encountered ; 


all countries agree that uniform environmental standards should not be ex- 
pected to be applied universally by all countries with respect to given industrial 
processes or products except in those cases where environmental disruption 
may constitute a concern to other countries. Environmental standards should 
be established at whatever levels are necessary, to safeguard the environment 
and should not be aimed at gaining trade advantages. 


Response: 32. The Advisory Committee concurs. 


33. It is also recommended that the Secretary-General ensure that: 


appropriate steps be taken by the existing UN organizations to identify the 
major threats to exports that stem from environmental concerns, their character 
and severity, and the remedial action that may be envisaged ; 


the United Nations system assist governments in negotiating, in as many 
areas as possible, mutually acceptable international environmental standards 
on products so as to reduce the scope for arbitrary or discriminatory actions. 


Response: 33. The Advisory Committee concurs. 


34. It is further recommended that: 


GATT and UNCTAD should consider undertaking to monitor, assess and 
regularly report the emergence of tariff and non tariff barriers to trade as a 
result of environmental policies. 


Response: 34. The Advisory Committee concurs. 
(iit) International distribution of industry 


35. The need of developing countries to establish certain basic industries (petro- 
‘leum and chemicals, metal extracting and processing, pulp and paper and others) 
coincides with a growing concern of industrialized countries for the environ- 
mental degradation which rises from heavy concentration of such industries in 
their countries. These provide a new reason for re-examining the factors which 
determine ‘the location of industries internationally, and, in turn, opens up new 
opportunities and new risks for developing countries. The capacity of the 
natural environment to absorb and dissipate waste without suffering intolerable 
damage must now be regarded as an economic resource. Since the less industrial- 
ized countries have by and large put lighter burdens on their environment re- 
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sources than the industrialized countries and may therefore be able to afford 
less stringent environmental standards, this could give them a comparative 
advantage in the establishment of certain new industries. Such new activities 
could have a significant impact on development through increasing income, 
productivity and employment which would subsequently increase the ability of 
the countries concerned to improve the environment. However, countries in 
considering such opportunities should also take full account of the potential risk 
of environmental damage which might affect development gains. In many cases 
it should be possible to avoid or mitigate such risks by adequate planning, 
locations and use of proper technologies. In order to avoid the indiscriminate 
import of pollution, developing countries could enforce environmental stand- 
ards to achieve minimal levels of industrial pollution in the light of their stages 
of development and of their cultural and social objectives. 


36. In the light of the above, it is recommended that: 


Governments of the developing countries consider fully the new opportunities 
which may be offered to them to establish industries in which they may have 
comparative advantages due to environmental considerations, and that special 
care be taken in all such instances to avoid the creation of pollution problems. 
in developing countries ; 


the Secretary-General in consultation with appropriate international agen- 
cies, undertake a full review of the practical implications of environmental 
concerns in relation to distribution of future industrial capacity and in par- 
ticular, to ways in which the developing countries may be assisted to take 
advantage of opportunities and to minimize risks in this area. 


Response: 35-86. The Advisory Committee disagrees with the spirit of 
this initial paragraph which emphasizes the relatively large environ- 
mental carrying capacity of a developing country, and the statement that 
such countries are therefore able to afford less stringent environmental 
standards. This appears to open the door to possible abuse in the form of 
“pollution havens’. We recommend that these paragraphs be deleted. 
See this Chapter, Advisory Committee Recommendation 3. 


(iv) International financing for environmental action 


37. Environmental policies pursued nationally and internationally are likely 
to have repercussions on flows of resources and other factors affecting de- 
velopment. It is important that the Conference endorse the concept of interna- 
_ tional responsibility for the international aspects of environmental action. 

38. Accordingly, it is recommended that the Secretary-General in collaboration 
with appropriate international agencies ensure that a study be conducted of ap- 
-propriate mechanisms for financing international environmental action, taking 
into account the General Assembly resolution 2849 (X XVI). 


Response: 37-38. The Advisory Committee concurs. 


39. Recognizing that it is in the interest of all mankind that technologies for 
protecting and improving the environment be employed as universally as pos- 
sible it is recommended that the Secretary-General be asked to undertake studies 
in consultation with governments and appropriate international agencies to study 
means by which governmental technologies may be made available to develop- 
ing countries under conditions which encourage their wide distribution. 


Response: 39. The Advisory Committee concurs. 
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(v) International development strategy 


40. It is recommended that the Secretary-General (in collaboration with ap- 
propriate international agencies) take steps to ensure that the environmental con- 
siderations set out here be taken into account during the review and appraisal 
of the International Development Strategy for the Second Development Decade. 


Response: 40. The Advisory Committee concurs. 
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6. Institutional Arrangements 


Institutional Arrangements and the 
Declaration on the Human Environment 


INTRODUCTION 


Much of the success of the Conference on the Human Environment 
will be determined by the institutions which it creates. After the Con- 
ference is concluded, it will only be through effective organizational 
arrangements that substantive proposals can have operational reality. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


i. A strong, high-level executive for environmental affairs, with 

broad terms of reference, should be established in the office of the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations.* 
2. A United Nations Voluntary Fund for the Environment, with 
a@ minimum annual budget of $100 million, of which $50 million shall 
be designated for the Division of Human Settlements, to be adminis- 
tered by the environmental executive, should be established. 

3. UN environmental activities require an adequate source of fund- 
ing. Serious consideration should be given to a system of national 
assessments, based upon each nation’s rate of energy consumption. 

4. A United Nations Intergovernmental Body for the Environment 
as a subsidiary of the General Assembly should be established.’ 

1See Chapter 2, Advisory Committee Response to United Nations Recommendations 


46.-48., 66.67 ; Chapter 3, Advisory Committee Recommendation 1. 
2 See Chapter 3, Advisory Committee Recommendation 2. 
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5. Interdisciplinary, international scientific advice on the environ- 
ment should be institutionalized.’ 

6. An international equivalent to environmental impact statements 
should be initiated.‘ 

7. Universality of participation in the Conference on the Human 
Environment is endorsed. 

8. New treaty formation procedures should be adopted. 

9. Adequate measures for treaty enforcement and dispute settle- 
ment should be developed. 

10. The role of regional organizations, in carrying out a variety 
of functions dealing with the environment, should be enhanced. 

11. Continuity of action in the period immediately following the 
Conference and before the next meeting of the General Assembly 
should be encouraged. 


DISCUSSION OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. A Strong Executive for Environmental Affairs with Broad Terms 
of Reference 


The single most critical factor in international environmental in- 
stitutional arrangements for the post-Conference period will be a 
United Nations executive for environmental affairs. International en- 
vironmental action should be centered in the United Nations. And, 
within the United Nations, a high-level executive should be the center 
of environmental activity. 

The report to the governments by the > Seoretry GOneen of the 
United Nations Conference on the Human Environment® places 
primary emphasis upon an intergovernmental body. And it speaks of 
an executive office as “servicing” this intergovernmental body. 

It is our conclusion that these priorities should be reversed and that 
primary emphasis must be placed upon a strong executive. There 
should be an intergovernmental body, but its purpose should be to 
advise and support the executive and not to receive his services. 

An executive for environmental affairs could bear any of several 
titles: High Commissioner, Under Secretary-General, Administrator. 
Regardless of the title given him, he should be placed at the highest 
possible level in the United Nations administrative structure, 1.e., in 
the Office of the Secretary-General. His exact position should be deter- 

3 See Chapter 4, Advisory Committee Recommendation 4. 

4See Chapter 2, Advisory Committee Recommendation 1B; Chapter 5, Advisory Com- 
mittee Recommendation 1. 


>“International Organizational Implications of Action Proposals,’’ Subject Area VI 
(A/CONF.48/11, Jan. 10, 1972). 
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mined by that which will provide the office with maximum prestige, 
strength, and freedom. 

This officer should be supported by a staff of the highest degree of 
competence. The staff need not and should not be large, but it should 
be of excellent quality. 

The executive officer should be charged with a number of functions 
and responsibilities, the chief of which should be to stimulate the 
nations’ concern for and action on behalf of environmental enhance- 
ment and protection. To this end, the environmental executive should 
be empowered, by the broadest possible terms of reference short of en- 
forcement, to initiate consultations with governments. And he should 
also be empowered to go directly to the people of the nations. 

A further function of the executive should be that of linking the 
environmental activities of United Nations agencies, of governments, 
and of nongovernmental groups. To insist upon an Environmental 
Coordinating Board, as has been proposed, instead of enabling the 
executive officer to create his own mode of linkages, might limit his 
options and freedom and add to administrative confusion. If there 
is to be a coordinating unit, it should either be advisory or act as an 
arm of the executive office. It should be available to support the 
environmental executive but should not exercise power over him. 

An active, resourceful, creative leader should be recruited for the 
office of environmental executive. Among his tasks, besides those 
already discussed, should be the following, not necessarily listed in 
order of priority : 

To consult with regional groups, as well as nations, concerning 
environmental measures, goals, and standards. 

To identify and focus attention upon environmental problems and 
possible solutions. 

To consult with the international science advisory service. 

To administer the United Nations Voluntary Fund for the 
_ Environment. 

To encourage the environmental activity of intergovernmental and 
nongovernmental groups. 

To develop policy and guidelines with the advice of the United 
Nations Intergovernmental Body for the Environment. 

To encourage nations to enter environmentally protective agree- 
ments with each other. 

To provide advisory and good offices for dispute settlement. 

To call together and/or contract with ad hoc groups of experts. 

To promote public awareness and education. 

To promote technical cooperation among nations. 

To establish a global monitoring system. 

To provide for the gathering, assessment, and sharing of data. 
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2. United Nations Voluntary Fund for the Environment 

In his annual Environmental Message to the United States Con- 
gress on February 8, 1972, President Nixon noted that the Stockholm 
Conference “should be a seminal event of the international community’s 
attempt to cope with the serious, shared problems of et concern 
that transcend political differences.” 

He went on to propose the creation of a “voluntary United Nations 
fund for the environment” with initial funding of $100 million over 
a five-year period. The President said that, if such a fund is estab- 
lished, he will “recommend to the Congress that the United States 
commit itself to provide its fair share.” 

The Advisory Committee endorses the establishment of a United 
States Voluntary Fund for the Environment. We recognize the value 
of President Nixon’s pledge of United States participation in a fund 
of $100 million for 5 years to insure that the Stockholm Conference 
proposals will have the necessary financial footing. Nevertheless, we 
consider this only an opening bargaining figure. Rough estimates on 
the costs of our proposals indicate that $100 million a year for the first 
5 years could be well spent, $50 million of which would go to a Divi- 
sion of Human Settlements, with the lion’s share of the remaining 
$50 million going towards establishing and operating a global monitor- 
ing network. These costs can be expected to increase over time as the 
programs move from research and organization to action. To put the 
$100 million in perspective, we should note that our own Environ- 
mental Protection Agency spends five times this much a year on admin- 
istrative costs alone, apart from such items as construction grants. 

The interdependence of all men and nations requires that the United 
Nations meet such a modest funding requirement. The United Nations 
should annually report on the budgetary requirements of its environ- 
mental programs, and the United States should be prepared to deliver 
one-time-only lump sums to ensure that vital international environ- 
mental efforts do not fall by the wayside from fiscal starvation. United 
States participation in this Fund should be exemplary and a reflec- 
tion of the fact that we are the world’s major polluter. 

The Fund should be administered by the executive officer, with the 
advice and review provided by the Intergovernmental Body. It should 
be devoted to projects, studies, and “seeding.”” Added costs for environ- 
mental measures, in such matters as development projects, should not 
come from this fund. Costs of operating and administering the en- 
vironmental executive office might come from or be supplemented by 
this Fund. | 

An adequate minimum contribution to this Fund by the least. de- 
veloped nations, which are only minor sources of industrial pollution, 
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might be $1,000. Participation in the Fund by the smaller nations 
should be encouraged as a means of emphasizing that all have a stake 
in international environmental protection. Much larger participation 
should be expected from the major polluters in the international com- 
munity of nations. 


3. Energy Consumption Formula 


A nation’s negative impact on the environment can be judged ap- 
proximately by its consumption of energy. And those who pollute the 
most should pay the most for environmental restoration and enrich- 
ment. Therefore, the environmental executive should explore the pos- 
sibility of a system of funding United Nations’ environmental work 
in which the nations which consume the most energy would make the 
largest contribution to the Fund. 

As mentioned above,* those countries which are relatively small con- 
sumers of energy would pay a nominal amount, perhaps a minimum of 
$1,000. Those countries which are large consumers of energy would 
be asked to contribute on an escalating curve which would place upon 
them the brunt of funding (i.e., the United States, the Soviet Union, 
Japan, and the industrialized countries of Western and Eastern 
Europe). 

A formula derived from each nation’s consumption of energy could 
provide the basis for the suggested participation in the United Na- 
tions Voluntary Fund for the Environment. Or, it might provide the 
basis for a long-range system of funding, which could be a matter of 
assessment rather than voluntary participation. This proposal, as well 
as those recommended in Chapter II, should be considered in the 
proposed study of means of financing environmental measures. 


4. A United Nations Intergovermental Body for the Environment 
as a Subsidiary of the General Assembly 

The Secretary-General’s report presents two broad alternatives for 
_ the location of an intergovernmental body within the United Nations 
organization: as a subsidiary of the General Assembly (pursuant to 
Article 22 of the Charter of the United Nations) or.as a subsidiary 
of the Economic and Social Council (pursuant to Article 68 of the 
Charter). 

There are compelling arguments for either option. The proposal 
which incorporates the best aspects of each is to create an intergovern- 
mental environmental body as a subsidiary of the General Assembly 
but to provide that it shall report to the General Assembly and con- 
currently to the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC). 


6 See Section 2 above. 
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This unit will bear such importance for the world that its vitality 
and potential—and not the vitality of, or long-range plans for, the 
ECOSOC—should determine where it is placed in the organizational 
structure. The proposal to make it a subsidiary of the General Assem- 
bly, reporting both to the Assembly and to ECOSOC, would accord 
well with attempts to strengthen ECOSOC, at the same time, the 
importance and developing role of the environmental body would not 
be limited. Future changes in its organizational placement would al- 
ways be possible. 

The point is that the intergovernmental body should be placed at 
the highest level in the United Nations; its functions should not be 
scattered through several administrative levels. It should enjoy the 
prestige and public visibility which its subject deserves. And it should 
be open to future shaping as new courses of action are suggested by 
expanding knowledge and political capability. Furthermore, the en- 
vironmental executive shouid be supported and advised by an inter- 
governmental body which has the highest authority and standing; 
his prestige and authority should be buttressed by a strong advisory 
body. 

For all the attractiveness of the option whereby the intergovern- 
mental body would be made a subsidiary of ECOSOC, to place this 
body under ECOSOC would be to place it in serious jeopardy. 

The composition of the intergovernmental unit should be patterned 
after the model of the 27 member Preparatory Committee which has 
advised the Secretary-General in preparation for the Stockholm Con- 
ference. This Committee exhibits a fruitful geographical and interest 
distribution, and yet it is not so large as to be ineffective. 

Among the functions of the Intergovernmental Body for the En- 
vironment would be the following, again listed not necessarily in 
order of priority: 

To support and advise the environmental executive. 

To propose to the General Assembly a Declaration on the Interna- 
tional Law of the Environment (as a complement to the Declaration 
on the Human Environment and analogous to the Declaration on 
Friendly Relations). 

To review policy and guidelines. 

To review administration of the United Nations Voluntary Fund 
for the Environment. 

To recommend the convening of further Stockholm-type conferences 
or special ad hoc meetings of nations.® 


7 See Chapter 5, United Nations Recommendation 37. 
8 See also Chapter 1, Advisory Committee Recommendation. 
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bd. A Scientific Advisory Service 

One of the major tasks facing the environmental executive will be 
development of close working relationships with the international sci- 
entific community. The Secretary-General’s report. proposes that this 
task be accomplished by convening groups of experts on an ad hoc 
basis. It notes that there have been proposals for a single panel of 
scientific advisers but finds that these proposals are still in a germinal 
stage and are not well enough developed for action at this time. 

Weare of the firm conviction that, while ad hoc panels may properly 
be convened and utilized by the environmental executive, there must 
also and primarily be a fixed locus for international scientific research, 
assessment, and advice. The Conference should make provision for the 
institutionalization of international scientific advice. Among the pro- 
posals already advanced for this type of service are the World En- 
vironmental Institute (United States Senate Resolution 399, October 
1970), an International Center for the Environment (Report of the 
Ad Hoc Committee of the International Council of Scientific Unions 
on the Problems of the Human Environment), and a Global Environ- 
mental Science Advisory and Research Board (Report to the Depart- 
ment of State by the Committee for International Environmental 
Programs, National Academy of Sciences). These proposals have sev- 
eral characteristics in common. We specifically suggest the following: 

The scientific advisory service would be chartered by governments 
but organized and operated by the international scientific community. 
It would be outside the United Nations system but would be available 
to the United Nations environmental executive. The precedent for the 
type of relationship we are suggesting is that of the relationship of 
the National Academy of Sciences to the United States Government. 

While the proposed locus of scientific advice does not lie within the 
United Nations system, we urge that it be included in the Stockholm 
agenda. In this way, the international scientific community might be 
_ encouraged to act. And the United Nations efforts will be saved from 
lapsing permanently into the practice of assembling temporary panels, 
which might perpetuate the present state of fragmented and section- 
alized research. 

The advisory service should be fully interdisciplinary. The social 
sciences should be included. Means for involving the humanities should 
be sought. The service should act as a nongovernmental, scientific 
counterpart to emerging intergovernmental structures. It should, at 
first, have a small staff for research and an administrative apparatus 
that 1s not unwieldy. 

Composition of the service would be determined by the international 
scientific community. Initially, the task of this institution should be 
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to constitute itself, to form: working relationships with the United 
Nations environmental executive as well as other offices and bodies 
within and without the United Nations, and to provide for resources. 

Funding should be received from several sources: The United Na- 
tions Voluntary Fund for the Environment (on a contractual or on- 
going basis); national governments; voluntary contributions from 
foundations; use of existing facilities and shared personnel. — 

Possible functions of this service might be: 

To analyze the effects of interactions between man and his 
environment. 

To assess specific problems as well as the general state of the 
environment. 

To help establish priorities in research and action. 

To link the scientific environmental activities of countries where 
they are underway and to encourage indigenous activities where they 
are not. 

To assist in creating a world monitoring network. 

To investigate alternative ways of modifying ecosystems for the en- 
hancement of the human condition (including economic gain). 

To catalyze a diversity of environmental research. 


6. International Environmental Impact Statements 


Principle 20 of the Draft Declaration on the Human Environment 
states : 

“Relevant information must be supplied by States on activities or 
developments within their jurisdiction or under their control whenever 
they believe, or have reason to believe, that such information is needed 
to avoid the risk of significant adverse effects on the environment in 
areas beyond their national jurisdiction.” 

This is a good statement as far as it goes, but it does not go far 
enough. The principle should be expanded to express the double- 
faceted obligation to consider and make known the potential environ- 
mental impact of proposed actions, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
to 'be open to prior consultations before undertaking acts with likely 
environmental impact on other jurisdictions or on common media. 
That is to say, there is an obligation to give information and an 
obligation to take into account the reactions of others to that 
information. 

We believe that this double obligation should be given definite ex- 
pression. And we recommend that concrete means be developed for 
putting it into operation in the form of environmental impact state- 
ments, i.e., an international equivalent to the Sec. 102(2) (c) statements 
required by the United States National Environmental Policy Act. 
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Such statements should be made by international agencies and multi- 
national corporations as well as by nations. 

The realization of the goal of international environmental impact 
statements lies along a path marked with pitfalls. Certainly, the ad- 
ministration of impact statements could become so cumbersome as to 
render them meaningless and ineffective. Initial hostility to the con- 
cept of international impact statements is not unlikely and will have to 
be worked through. Furthermore, there is presently no realistically 
effective method for eliciting impact statements from all who should 
file them, nor is there appropriate machinery for encouraging alter- 
ations in proposed actions to account for objections raised on the basis 
of impact statements. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the multiple complexities which would con- 
front it, a workable system of international environmental impact 
statements would be invaluable, and a start should be made. It would 
generate awareness of the environmental consequences of actions, pro- 
vide an avenue for public involvement and interest, serve as a focal 
point for consultation, and give occasion for the sharing of technical 
assistance. 

We recommend that first the principle be stated—the double obliga- 
tion to give information and to take into account reactions to it—and 
then a beginning be made on a system of international environmental 
impact statements. 

One starting point would be the voluntary filing of impact state- 
ments, with the United States taking the lead and encouraging other 
wing countries to join with it on an experimental basis. The expecta- 
tion would be that the practice would become common and established. 

International environmental impact statements should not be con- 
ceived as covering all possible activities and certainly not those which 
are purely local. They should also avoid serving as a pretext for unwar- 
ranted interference by one country in the internal affairs of another, 
especially interference by the strong in the affairs of the less strong. 

The statements could be filed with the office of the United Nations 
environmental executive. A modest system would suffice at first. A 
fuller program could follow initial experimentation. The statements 
should be open for comment not only by governments but also by the 
public (conservation groups, scientific bodies, and the like). The model 
is the filing of impact statements with the Council on Environmental 
Quality. 

7. Unwersality of Participation 

Universality of participation in the Conference on the Human 

Environment is a complicated issue which is not, strictly speaking, 
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part of the institutional arrangements which will result from the 
Conference. 

However, the Committee feels constrained to express its view that 
the environmental crisis is universal and should elicit a universal 
response. It would be most regrettable if all nations, especially the 
industrialized nations of the Socialist bloc, were not in attendance 
at this Conference. 

The Committee urges that the political issue of participation a all 
not be allowed to jeopardize the success of the Conference and fer- 
vently hopes that participation will be universal. 

We strongly recommend that the United States do all it can to 
achieve universality of participation in the Stockholm Conference and 
in any subsequent environmental conferences, treaties, and actions. 


& New Treaty Formation Procedures 


In the international arena, the development of conventions repre- 
sents the formalization of agreed upon views and approaches by 
nations of varying cultures, political systems, economic structures, and 
social values. Clearly, agreements derived from such diversity may 
result in substantial compromise of national positions. In the environ- 
mental area, this means that international standards may be weaker 
than the United States standards. Therefore, we recommend two 
approaches to international environmental conventions: first, that the 
United States maintain the highest standards even if it is a party toa 
convention with weaker standards; and second, that the United States 
only become a party to conventions which will permit it to retain its 
own standards if the international standards are weaker. 

Furthermore, we recommend that the United States place its polit- 
ical and economic power at the disposal of its negotiators on environ- 
mentally oriented conventions to the same degree that it does for an 
arms limitation convention and trade agreements. The United States 
should be the prime advocate for effective environmental accords and 
should accordingly develop its strongest position—and not just an 
acceptable position—for presentation to the international community. 

Another element in the development of international conventions by 
the United States involves the timeliness of citizen input. Although 
these treaties are subject to ratification by the United States Senate, it 
is clear that the time for meaningful participation has passed when the 
convention is approved by several nations. For example, the Senate can 
only fail to ratify a treaty it does not concur with, while it cannot 
amend it. We strongly endorse allowing adequate time for the prepara- 
tion of treaties and involving the citizens of the United States at the 
earliest stages in development of American positions and draft con- 
ventions. This participation must occur during early drafting stages 
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and not await Executive Branch decisions about basic policies or 
specific treaty language. One way of doing this is to have the appro- 
priate Senate and House Committees hold hearings on the subject of a 
given treaty well in advance of any final decision on positions. 


9. Treaty Enforcement and Dispute Settlement 

The incorporation of appropriate methods for carrying out cov- 
enants, for providing independent monitoring, and for imposing 
timely penalties or other sanctions should be incorporated in all 
treaties adopted for environmental protection and enhancement. An 
example of a convention which does not incorporate such appropriate 
methods is that on the Conservation of Antarctic Seals, which makes 
no provision for efficient monitoring of compliance with its terms. In 
spite of this failure of the treaty, the United States, while recogniz- 
ing the failure in an addendum, still became a party to the convention. 
The United States should insist on more stringent measures of en- 
forcement instead of adding its blessing to inadequate ones. 

Treaties should also include provision for the settlement of disputes 
arising under them. Of course, there will be disputes arising out of 
environmental matters not governed by treaty. With respect to these, 
the Secretariat report notes that the procedures outlined under 
Article 33 of the Charter of the United Nations could be adopted. 
The Advisory Committee recommends that the United States spe- 
cifically agree to Article 33 procedures in environmental disputes. 

We also recommend, as the Secretariat report suggests, that use be 
made of the advisory and good offices of the environmental executive, 
as well as non-judicial arbitral panels where appropriate and the 
chamber procedure of the International Court of Justice. 

In addition, we assume that the environmental executive would take 
an active role in consultation with governments (and others) about 
violations or possible violations of agreed upon environmentally pro- 
tective procedures and standards.® 


10. Regional Orgamzations 

The Secretariat report recognizes that “many of the conditions 
affecting the environment have a distinctly regional character, and, 
therefore, the specific problems of each of the regions of the world 
will often respond best to a regional approach.” 

As the report goes on to note, there can be no standard format for 
regional environmental organizations since different locales and prob- 
lems will require different organizational patterns. There is, however, 

®See Chapter 6, Advisory Committee Recommendation 1 and 6; Chapter 2, Advisory 
Committee Response to United Nations Recommendations 46.—48., 66.—67.; Chapter 3, 


Advisory Committee Recommendation 1; Chapter 5, Advisory Committee Recommendation 
1; Principles of the Declaration on the Human Environment. 
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one factor which should be common to all regional groupings: the 
states directly concerned should be involved. 

There are already four United Nations regional Economic Commis- 
sions and a variety of other functionally oriented regional groups, 
both large and small, all of whose efforts warrant attention and 
support. 

We recommend that the United Nations, under the leadership of 
the environmental executive and through the regional commissions, 
survey existing problems shared by regional organizations, enable 
them to meet together to review their common problems, to exchange 
methods of solution, and to plan for strengthening their organiza- 
tional capabilities to meet environmental problems. 

We also note that, while an environmental problem may be global 
and not regional, its solution may require what essentially would be 
regional or local action. The end of worldwide ocean pollution, for 
example, will require many local actions. Therefore, we recommend 
that regional efforts to protect threatened bodies of water be encour- 
aged by the Conference on the Human Environment and that, where 
appropriate, other regional responses to global environmental prob- 
lems also be encouraged. 

It bears pointing out that, among the coordinating or linking re- 
sponsibilities of the environmental executive, there should specifically 
be included the authority to link the environmental activities of re- 
gional organizations. 


11. Inctiatives in the Period Immediately PCED the Stockholm 
Conference 


The Stockholm Conference will make recommendations to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations. There will be an interregnum 
between the conclusion of the Conference and the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly which will consider these recommendations. 

This interval could make for a breach in the continuity of inter- 
national environmental initiatives. Or it could be a period in which 
Conference decisions might, where appropriate, be implemented or 
other efforts continued which have been started in the course of prepa- 
ration for the Stockholm Conference. 

We believe the period immediately following the Conference should 
be seized as an opportunity for continuing and expanding the good 
work already done. The hopeful momentum toward international 
environmental action should not be allowed to be suspended in this 
period. 

The necessary steps to be taken after Stockholm and before the 
next General Assembly will require funds and personnel. Therefore, 
we recommend that the United States insure that momentum is not 
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lost in the period immediately after the Conference because of a lack 
of funds by the Secretariat of the United Nations Conference on the 
Human Environment. 


12. United Nations Recommendations 


No recommendations were made in the Secretariat paper in this 
area. 


DISCUSSION OF THE DRAFT TEXT OF THE DECLARA- 
TION ON THE HUMAN ENVIRONMENT 


The Advisory Committee is well aware of the nettlesome complexi- 
ties of producing a negotiated Declaration on the Human Environ- 
ment to which more than 130 nations can and will subscribe. But the 
Committee is also mindful of the mandate from the General Assembly 
of the United Nations that the Declaration “inspire and guide the 
peoples of the world.” 

As it now reads, the Draft of the Declaration does contain laudable 
goals and principles. We would not elide any of them. The shortcom- 
ings of the Draft are that more needs to be said and that what has been 
said should be more artfully worded. The need is for a stylistically 
graceful document which expresses the full range of aspirations and 
principles. 


Response to the Draft Text 
of the Declaration on the Human Environment 


Draft texts of a preamble and principles of the Declaration on the 
Human Environment 


PREAMBLE 


The United Nations Conference on the Human Environment, Having met at 
Stockholm from 5 to 16 June 1972, and 

Having considered the need for a common outlook and common principles to 
inspire and guide the peoples of the world in the preservation and enhancement of 
the human environment, 
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1. Man is both creature and moulder of his environment. His physical needs 
and capacities are conditioned by age-long evolution in his terrestrial home. But 
his intellectual and his social and moral nature have set him free from time im- 
memorial to transcend and transform wild nature and to build his own society 
and culture, and thereby create for his progeny a better and more fully human 
life. Both aspects of man’s environment, the natural and the man-made, are essen- 
tial to his well-being and to the enjoyment of basic human rights—even the right 
to life itself. 

2. Man has constantly to sum up experience and go on discovering, inventing, 
creating and advancing. In our time he has acquired, through the accelerating 
advancement of science and technology, the power to transform his surroundings 
in countless ways ‘and on an unheard of scale. Used wisely, this power can bring 
to all peoples the benefits of development and the opportunity to enhance the 
quality of life. Wrongly or heedlessly applied, the same power can do incalcu- 
lable harm to the human environment. We see around us growing evidence of 
man-made harm in many regions of the earth: dangerous levels of pollution in 
water, air, earth and living things; major and undesirable disturbances to the 
ecological balance of the biosphere; destruction and depletion of irreplaceable 
resources; and gross deficiencies in the man-made environment of human 
settlements. 

3. In our time also, the growth of population in certain areas, through both 
migration and unprecedented natural increase, has accelerated to rates which 
could frustrate all efforts to conquer poverty and under-development and to main- 
tain a decent human environment, whereas other areas have not yet reached pop- 
ulation density conducive to economic efficiency and the high productivity that 
will permit the rapid increase of standards of living. 

4. Meanwhile immense resources continue to be consumed in armaments and 
armed conflict, wasting and threatening still further the human environment. 

5. Thus a point has been reached in history when we must shape our actions 
throughout the world with a more prudent care for their environmental conse- 
quences. Through ignorance or indifference we can do massive and irreversible 
harm to the earthly environment on which our life and well-being depend. Con- 
versely, through fuller knowledge and wiser action, we can achieve for ourselves 
and our posterity a better life in an environment more in keeping with human 
needs and hopes. What is needed is an enthusiastic but calm state of mind and 
intense but orderly work. For the purpose of attaining freedom in the world of 
nature, man must use knowledge to build in collaboration with nature a better 
environment. To defend and enhance the human environment for present and 
future generations has become an imperative goal for mankind—a goal to be 
pursued together with, and in harmony with, the established and fundamental 
goals of peace and of world-wide economic and social development. 

6. To achieve this environmental goal will demand the acceptance of respon- 
sibility by citizens and communities and by enterprises and institutions at every 
level, all sharing equitably in common efforts. Individuals in all walks of life as 
well as organizations in many fields, by their values and the sum of their actions, 
will shape the world environment of the future. Local and national governments 
will bear the greatest burden for large-scale environmental policy and action 
within their jurisdictions. A growing class of environmental problems, because 
they are regional or global in extent or because they affect the common interna- 
toinal realm, will require extensive co-operation among nations and action by 
international organizations in the common interest. 
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STATES THE COMMON CONVICTION THAT” 


1. Man has the fundamental right to adequate conditions of life, in an environ- 
ment of a quality which permits a life of dignity and well-being and bears a 
solemn responsibility to protect and enhance the environment for future 
generations. 

Response: 1. To Principle #1 there should be added: “The ultimate 
measure in environmental matters ought to be the furtherance of the 
development of life and of man’s potential for life.” 


2. The natural resources of the earth, including the air, water, land, flora and 
fauna, and especially natural ecosystems, must be safeguarded for the benefit 
of present and future generations through careful planning or management, as 
appropriate. : 

Response: 2. Principle #2 should include the declaration of common 
media (air and water) as a common trust. 


3. The capacity of the earth to produce vital renewable resources must be 
maintained and, wherever practicable, restored or improved. 

4, The non-renewable resources of the earth must be employed in such a way 
as to guard against the danger of their future exhaustion. 

5. The discharge of toxic substances, or of other substances in such quantities 
or concentrations as to exceed the capacity of the environment to render them 
harmless, must be checked to ensure that serious or irreversible damage is not 
inflicted upon ecosystems. 

Response: 5. Principle #5 should conclude by reading: “human health 
and well-being as well as ecosystems.” instead of simply: “ecosystems.” 


6. Economic and social development is essential for ensuring a favourable 
living and working environment for man and for creating conditions on earth 
that are necessary for the improvement of the quality of life. 

Response: 6. Principle #6 should include: “the unequal distribution in 
the world of wealth, power, and opportunity is a serious factor in the 
world’s environmental disorder.” 


7. Environmental deficiencies generated by the conditions of under-development. 
pose grave problems and can best be remedied by and in the course of development. 
8. The environmental policies of all States should enhance and not adversely 
affect the present or future development potential of developing countries or 
hamper the attainment of better living conditions for all and appropriate steps 
should be taken by State and international organizations with a view to reach- 
ing agreement on meeting the possible national and international economic con- 
sequences resulting from the application of environmental measures. 
Response: 8. Principle #8 should begin: “Since it is in the self-interest 
of States to improve themselves by helping to improve others, the en- 
vironmental policies... .” 


9. Resources should be made available to preserve and enhance the environ- 
ment, taking into account the particular requirements of developing countries 
and any costs which may emanate from their incorporating environmental safe- 


10 Note: The order in which the paragraphs appear was not discussed and is therefore 
provisional and subject to change. 
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guards into their development planning and the need for making available to them, 
upon their request, additional international technical and financial assistance for 
this purpose. 

10. Relevant environmental considerations should be integrated with economic 
and social planning to ensure that development plans are compatible with the 
need to protect and enhance the environment. 

11. Rational planning constitutes an essential tool for reconciling and conflict 
between the needs of development and the need to protect and enhance the 
environment. 

12. Planning must be applied to human settlements and urbanization with a 
view to avoiding adverse effects on the environment and obtaining maximum 
social, economic and environmental benefits. 

13. Demographic policies, which are without prejudice to basic human rights 
and which are deemed appropriate by Governments concerned, should be ap- 
plied in those regions where the rate of population growth or excessive popula- 
tion concentrations are likely to have adverse effects on the environment or 
development or where low population density may prevent enhancement of the 
human environment and impede development. 

14. Appropriate national institutions must be entrusted with the task of 
planning, managing or controlling the environmental resources of States with the 
view to enhancing environmental quality. 

15. Science and technology must be applied to the identification, avoidance 
and control of environmental risks and the solution of environmental problems, in 
the furtherance of economic and social development. 


Response: 15. Principle #15 should be changed to read: “A unified ap- 
proach by the sciences, technologies, arts, and humanities—leavened 
by public participation—must be made toward the identification, avoid- 
ance, and control of environmental risk; toward creative solutions to 
environmental problems, and toward optimum environmental quality, in 
the furtherance of economic and social development.” 


16. Education in environmental matters, especially for the younger generations, 
is essential in order to broaden the basis for an enlightened opinion and responsible 
conduct by individuals, enterprises and communities in protecting and enhancing 
the environment. 

17. Research and the free exchange and transfer of scientific and other knowl- 
edge and experience must be promoted to the fullest extent practicable in order 
to facilitate the solving of environmental problems taking particularly into 
account the needs of developing countries. 

18. States have, in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations and the 
principles of international law, the sovereign right to exploit their own resources 
pursuant to their own environmental policies, and the responsibility to ensure 
that activities within their jurisdiction or control do not cause damage to the 
environment of other States or of areas beyond the limits of national jurisdiction. 

Response: 18. At the end of Principle #18, there should be added: “with 
the responsibility to compensate for such damage if it should be caused.” 
Or, Principle #19 should clearly state that liability and compensation is 
a principle already established. 
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19. States shall co-operate to develop further the international law regarding 
liability and compensation in respect of damage which is caused by activities 
within their jurisdiction or control to the environment of areas beyond their 
jurisdiction. 

Response: 19. See Advisory Committee Response #18. 


20. Relevant information must be supplied by States on activities or develop- 
ments within their jurisdiction or under their control whenever they believe, or 
have reason to believe, that such information is needed to avoid the risk or 
significant adverse effects on the environment in areas beyond their national 
jurisdiction. 

Response: 20. Principle #20 should include a statement of the double 
obligation to give information and to take account of objections to pro- 
posed actions made on the basis of this information.” 


21. Man and his environment must be spared the serious effects of further 
testing or use in hostilities of weapons, particularly those of mass destruction. 


Response: 21. Principle #21 should include: “Each nation causing 
environmental destruction, including the creation of additional human 
misery by the use of weapons, whether by itself or by a nation which 
has purchased them, should assume a responsibility to redress the 
resultant harm.” 


22. Co-operation through international agreements or otherwise is essential 
to prevent, eliminate or reduce and effectively control adverse environmental 
effects resulting from activities conducted in all spheres, in such a way that 
due account is taken of the interests of all States. 

23. States shali ensure that international organizations play a co-ordinated, 
efficient and dynamic role for the protection and enhancement of the environment. 


Response: The Draft is properly concerned with survival, but it should 
give more emphasis to the celebration of life and the opportunity for 
enhancing the environment. More attention needs to be given to the 
need and opportunity for public participation in environmental activity 
and decision-making. 

Subcommittee 6 


Institutional Arrangements 


Mr. Thomas Malone—Chairman 
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National Academy of Science 
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11 See Chapter 2, Advisory Committee Recommendation 1B; Chapter 5, Advisory Commit- 
tee Recommendation 1; Chapter 6, Advisory Committee Recommendation 6. 
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List of Witnesses 
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Committee hearings. Unfortunately, the publication deadline did 
not allow for inclusion of the names of those who requested that their 
written communication be part of the record. (The hearing city fol- 


lows each person’s name. ) 
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